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f Subscribers residing 
fextheconreratinent, fornot less than Three Months, and 


es, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam: Edition 
in advance, are received by M. BaupRry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. Wer France 
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and other Countries not requiring the postage to be pai 
————s*=ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
Trafalgar-square. 
<oTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Mem- 
\ ‘1 Students, that JOSEPH HENRY GREEN. Esq., 
LN bers and Stadwminy, will deliver his FIRST LECTURE on 
i pty EVENING NEXT, the Sth instant, at Eight o'clock, 


woy : -turel he five following Mondays. 
fo bis succeeding Ni te SCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 





-_—_ Ad vy J ME rrye of 
“OCIE for the ENCOURAGEME? 
GocleTY rs and MANUFACTURES, &. 

~ WRU. PRINCE ALBERT, F.RS., D.C.L., President. 





-1xpTy-FOURTH SESSION will commence on WED- 
be NINETY FiNue the 10th instant, when the Royal Charter 
SEPA id on the table, the Address of the Council will be pre- 
ar and Communications relating to Arts aud Manufactures 
vill be read. 
The LIST 
io FINE AR 
RY, and AG 
the Society's I 


2MITTMS, offered for this Session. for subjects 
of Pa NUPAC TU RES, MECHAN ics, CHEMIS- 
:RICULTURE, has been issued, and may be had at 
{ouse (if by post enclosing a stamp). 

uN EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS in 
se MORATIVE ARTS and MANUFACTURES, including 
+d xg in Glass, China, Earthenware, Mosaics, Marbles, Carve 
Yaoi, Ornamental iron and Brass Work, &c. &c., will be opened 
in the Society's Large Hall in the beginning of March ; and 
MANUPACTU RERS, ARTISTS, and DES GNERS are re- 
quested to send in their Works on the 5th of February. 
; sT VOLUME, of a New Series, of TRANSACTIONS 
dm OETY. with numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
jsnearly ready for delivery to Members. 
The EXHIBITION of the WORKS of WM. MULREADY., 





-A., for the Promotion of a NATIONAL GALLERY of 
penis ART, will take place in June. 
ters and Communications to be addressed (pre-paid) to 
i of the Society of Arts, at the Socicty’s Louse, J ohn- 
street, Adelphi. 
m0 STUDENTS in LIVING LANGUAGES. 
-A GERMAN LADY, with distinguished references, who 
j:considered a thorough Linguist, has a few SPARE HOURS for 
Adults desirous of acquiring a practical as well as theoretical know- 
jeigeof GERMAN, ITALI AN,and FRENCH. She speaks these 
jsnguages with unusual purity, and especially understands impart- 
ing conversation. She has written notes to Dante, Goethe, &e. ex- 
pressly for her own pupils. Address, pre-paid, to Z., at Bulgin’s, 
21, Regent-street. RN Fs _ yf 
\ Iss MARY BIRCH has the honour to in- 
form the Nobility and Gentry that she has RE-OPENED 
her ACADEMY for DANCING DEPORTMENT and the CALIS- 
THENIC EXERCISES) at her residence in Hinde-street, on 
Toesdays and Fridays, at half-past Two o’clock ; and her Academy 
for Exercises on/y on Mondays and Thursdays, at Twelve o'clock. 
Miss M. Birch hasa VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
§, Hinde-street, Manchester-square. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman> 
who graduated with honours at Oxford, and is now residing 
within twelve miles of Bristol, in a situation commanding a fine 
and healthy view of the Channel, has VACANCIES for THREE 
PUPILS, whom he would educate for the Public Schools or the 
Cuiversity. Terms, varying from 6) to 80 guineas per annum, are 
regulated according to the age of the Pupils. The most respectable 
ferences can be given. — Direct (pre-paid) to E. F., Post-oftice, 
Portishead, Bristol. 


GENTLEMAN, of independent property, who 

has had considerable experience in Mercantile affairs, both 
at home and abroad, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION of 
trust and respectability. The most satisfactory testimonials can 
beproduced and references given.—Apply to A. B., at Mr. Street’s, 
Ji, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn. 














WASTED an APPRENTICE for the higher 
style of ORNAMENTAL, MODELLING. A moderate 
Premium is expected.—Apply to Mr. Cundall, Publisher of Art- 
Manufactures, 12, Old Bond-street. 


0 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c.— 

A respectable YOUNG MAN, who has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the Wholesale and Retail Trade, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT. The most satisfactory references can be given. 
Address A. ., Mr. Gibson’s, 85, Harrow-road, Paddington. 


[XGRAVIN GS.—A fine Collection by the most 

44 esteemed Artists, after Ancient and Modern Masters, ON 

SALE, at very reduced prices, comprising fine Specimens after 

Rabens, Corregzio, Guido, Teniers, Turner, Morland, Sir Thomas 

awrence, &c.; splendid examples by Wille, Porporati, Strange, 

Woollett, and other eminent Engravers. A New Catalogue is now 
ready, and will be sent on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 

** Established above fifty years. 


"0 HER MAJESTY and H.R.H. PRINCE 

_ ALBERT, Phot hist and Daguerreotypist by Special 
Appointment, Mr. KIL SURN , 234, Regent-street, opposite Hano- 
are 

















_Mr. Kilburn begs the favour of an inspection of his PILOTO- 
GRAPHIC MINIATURES, which are an important improve- 
ment upon Daguerreotype Portraits. 


({URE OF STAMMERINGWH— 
J Mr. HUNT may be consulted at his usual residence, 224, 
REGENT-STREET, from the Ist of November to the middle of 








ited by 
Price 








ublished 
, Messrs. 










‘A ber, and will revisit town for the season, early in February. 
4 Prospectus, containing terms, testimonials, &c. of cures effected 
— twenty years, will be sent, on application as above, to any 
Part of the kingdom free of expense. 
()PTICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
ENTS, Dissolying Views, Chromatrope, Oxy-H 5 I 


and Table Microseo es, New Optical Instrument invented by R.J. 
om, Esq., Physioscope, Proteoscope, and Opaque Micro- 





Ta 5 Cameras for the Daguerreotypeand Photogenic Art, superior 
Wont 8, Air-Pamp, Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machin 
ing Models of Stea: ines, &c. supplied from C. W. COL- 


orki f 
LINS'S Establishment, Hoy 5 stituti 
. Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
Ulustrated Catalogue, 18, ; per penta 3d, ied 


GERMAN BOOKS, 


{RANZ THIMM, German BookseEtier, 8, 
Marylebone-street, Regent’s Quadrant, supplies German 
Books at the lowest price.—Catalogues of Belles Lettres, Arts and 
Sciences, gratis.—Country orders are executed with the utmost 
attention and promptitude.—The Trade and Schools are supplied. 
Every Book Collector and Librarian should have 
WILLIS'S 


RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 

32 pages royal Svo. in a printed cover, price only Threepence 
stamped. “No. VIL. is just p Plished and tobe ti d regularly 
on the 25th of every month, containing a Register of all New Works 
published in England and on the Continent during each month, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c. 


Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices atlixed to each, 
affording unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 

The above forwarded post-free, on 1! of publication, to all parts 
of England and the Colonies, upon the annual pre-payment of 
Three Shillings to the Publisher. 

George Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 


8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE For 1847 
18 NOW READY, 


And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt-of 12 Stamps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had separately by enclosing two Stamps. 


. - 
Cy ew jes wee US 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
TH E PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS.— 
The Terms and Regulations of the Britisu axp Forricx 
Linrary, Conpurr-street, Hanover-sauare, having been revised 
and adapted to the increased railroad facilities for the supply of 
Books throughout the Country, Families, at any distance from the 
Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the New Works for 
perusal as they issue from the press. sac 

Particulars and terms (gratis and post free) on application to 
Messrs. SaunpDExs & OTLey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 

4 AUTHORS.— Messrs. REEVE, Brotuers, 

respectfully inform their scientific friends, that, having 
fitted up a more commodious Printing Office, they have much in- 
creased their facilities of execution ; employing, In the letterpress 
departinent, the new Elzevir founts of type, and in Lithography, 
beside the usual varieties of Chalk Drawing, the mode of Line- 
Engraving adopted in Germany for Dissections of Objects, Maps, 
Plans, Writing, &c., little inferior to steel. 

“ Messrs. Reeve have certainly got their establishment, as folks 
say,* up to the mark’ for the publication of works of this class ; for 
we are informed that from the same factory are produced the 
labours of the Artist, Colourist, Printer, Engraver, Lithographer, 
and all the componency of an illustrated scientific boo "— Literary 
Gazette, in review of Badham’s * Esculent Funguses.’ 


Publishing Warehouse, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Printing Office, 5, Heathcock-court, Strand. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of June was published, an entirely new 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 
Names. The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaking of 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few_weeks, Mr. BETTS has 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW FEATURES, and 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and 
longitude usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to 
which, the situation of any required place can be easily learned, 
&c. &e. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
&ec. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and nightly important maps (making in 
all SLXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision, The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names, The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may occur 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts 
of the World ; and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more de- 
serving of public favour. The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
haif-Deund in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 
London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 
OSEPH LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 





























Sales bp Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MUNDAY, November 8th, and fol- 

lowing day, at 1 o'clock most punctually, : is 

COLLECTION of BOOKS, in various Lan- 
guages and in most departments of Literature, including 
Theology, Classics, History, County History, Natural History, 
Biography, the Fine Arts, Books of Prints, a large collection of 
French Novels and Works of Fiction, Magazines and Reviews, and 
a good selection of Works of Standard Authors, English and 








ae be viewed. Catalogues will be sent on application. 





| 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), on WEDNESDAY 
} EXT, November 10th, and three following days, at half-past 13, 

ye E LIBRARY of the Rev. HENRY COX 

MORRELL, M.A. Vicar of Swilland, Suffolk, deceased, 


including Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols. splendidly bound in mo- 
rocco—S. Augustini Opera, 11 vols.—Calvini Opera, 9 vols.—Ber- 
nard’s Historical Dictionary, 10 vols.—Encyclopédie, 33 vola— 
Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, 2 vols.—Critici Sacri, 9 vols.— 
Scheuchzer’s Natural History of the Bible, 15 vols. — Luther's 
Works, 24 vols —Walpole’s Works, 9 vols.—Beattie’s Switzerland 
and Scotland, 2 vols.—La Sainte Bible, 34 vols. morocco—Quarterly 
Review, 79 vols.— Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols.—Simeon’s Works, 21 vols. 
—Penny Cyclopwxdia, 14 vols.—Hobbes’s Works, 11 vols. — Baxter's 
Works, 23 vols. ; many in morocco, russia, vellum and calf vindings. 
Karly Printed Bibles, in various Languages—Delphin and Vario- 
rum Classics—Dictionaries and Lexicons, &c. &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


UNRESERVED SALE of the IMPORTANT and VALUABLE 
STOCK of CHOICE ENGRAVINGS of Messrs. GAMBART, 
a IN & CO., sold in consequence of the Death of one of the 

-artners. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by AUCTION, by order 
of the surviving Partner of Messrs. Gambart, Junin & Co., on 
the Premises, 25, Berners-street, Ox ford-street, on THU RSDAY, 
November 11, and two following days, each Morning at Twelve 
o'clock precisely, and EACH EVENING, at SEVEN O'CLOCK 
precisely, 

"| HE extraordinarily EXTENSIVE andCHOICE 

7 STOCK of ENGRAVINGS of the ITALIAN, FRENCH, 

GERMAN, and ENGLISIL SCHOOLS, consisting of a vast 

variety of Proofs and Fine liapressions of the most valuable 

Ancient and Modern Works of Art, together with an immense 

number of Studies by Jullien, Laballe, Ferogio, Calame, and other 

eminent Masters, many hundred coloured Fanciful Subjects, Scrap 

Sheets, &e. &c. ‘ 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Galignani, Paris; 

of Madame Lefevre, 9, Rue de OrlCans an Marais, Paris; of Mr. 

Gambart, 25, Berners-street; and of the Auctioneers, at their 

Offices, 23, Flect-street. 





PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS OF THE BEST 
DESCRIPTION, 

Messrs. J.C. & 8S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on TILURSDAY, lith of November, at 12 o'clock, 

Valuable Parcel of PHILOSOPHICAL 
P , S, in excellent condition, by several of the 
4X Apparatus, i Hent condition, b 1 of th 
best makers, and consisting of a large Plate Electrical Machine, 
and several smaller powerful Electrical and Galvanic Batteri 

&e, &c., Air Pumps, Galvanometer, Blowpipes, Gas-holders, seve 

good Microscopes. a Telescope, Level, Magnets, Thermometers, a 

Chemical Chest, Books, and many other Articles connected with 

Science, some Minerals, Coins and Medals, a valuable Old Picture 

by Spagniolletti, Engravings, &. &c. 

May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 








~OW'’S STANDARD CIRCULATING LI- 
4 BRARY and READING ROOM, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
established 1820, is particularly adapted for Family Subscriptions, 
Y ior ee a first-class collection of Staudard and Modern Works, 
- & ERMS, 
4 4 per annum, entitling to 8 volumes at a time, all new. 
33 ditto 8 ditto half of them new, 
ditto 4 ditto ditto, 


R. LOWTON CUMING (late of the Firm of Folthorpe 
& Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor, 


33 








THE SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER ADDI- 

TIONS to LOW'S STANDARD CIRCULATING LI- 
BRARY include the following Works :— 
1, James’s Convic' } 10, Schnitzler’s Secret History 
2. Ross’sSouthern and Antarctic of Russia. 

paanens. 11. Leichardt’s Overland Expe- 

3. Sinclair's Journey of Life. ditions in Australia. 
4. Memoirs of Queen of Prussia.| 12. Vicary’s Kome in 1846. 
5. Jesse’s Memorials of London. | 13, Duncan’s Western Africa. 
6. Narrative of H.M.S. Fly. | 14. Serle’s Players. 
7. Dunlop's Central America, | 25. Jane Eyre. 
8, Cooper's Mark’s Reef. 16. Journal of a Residence in 
9. Francis’s History of the Bank | Portugal. 


of England. &e. &e. 
R. HOWTON CUMING, Proprietor. 
42, Lamb's Conduit-street, Uct. 26, 1847. 





TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreren 


Aceyts, and Acrxts to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, an 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal, 


NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 
1, H& MBOLDT'’S LETTERS. — BRIEFE 
YON WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT an eine Freun- 
din. 2 vols. 8vo. facsimile, 16s, 
Ry the same Author, 

2. WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT’S GE- 
SAMMELTE WERKE. 5 vols. 8vo, price 1, 16a. 

3. BRIEFE AUS INDIEN, von Dr. W. Hoff- 
meister. Artzt im Gefolge Sr. Kénigl. Hobeit, des Prinzen Walde- 
mar von Preussen, herausg. v. A. Hoffmeister. Mit einer Vorrede 
von C. Ritter (7 Maps). Svo. price 9s. 

4. WILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of Standard German Books and Classics. Gratis (two 


stamps). 
Williams & Norgate, Inoporters of German Books, }4, Henrlettar 
street, Covent-garden, 
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WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


Carved Wocden Brackets. Designed by 8. 





Dein in the style of Grinling Gibbons, end —- ad by Taylor, | 
Williams & Jordan’s machinery. Price 5!. 58. air form part 
of the series of FELIX SUMMERLY'’S A -MANUFAC- 


TURES. 


A Bride’s Inkstand, price 2. 2s with LET- 

rei: 4 EIGHT (Kissing Children} 9s, and SEAL-HANDLE 
's. 6d... to mateh, designed by John Bell, Le for FELIX 
SUM MMERLY’S ART- MANUFACTURES, may now be had 
through ‘all Fancy Stationers, 


3. A Beer Jug, with Bas-reliefs representing the 
Story of Hop Pich ing, from designs by H. J. Townsend, Esq., 
rice 1838., and : with additional figures. This Jug obtained 
he Large Gold Medal from the Society of Arts in 1847. 
made in a new and beautiful material called Parian, and is one 
of FELIX SUMMERLY’s ART-MANUFACTURES 
The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in metals, pottery, glass, wood, and other materials. 





Those also now ready are— 
4. The Infant Neptune. Designed and modelled 


H. J. ownsend, 27s. in Parian. The same will be executed in 
silver by Messrs. Smith. 

5. A Water Jug, in glass. Designed by R. Red- 
grave, A.K.A., price 2/. izs. 6d. Also Goblets to match, price 108. 
each. The Vase, on a smaller scale, will be executed in Porcelain. 

6. The ‘Bitten Tongue-—a Mustard Pot, in porce- 
lain and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 9." The figure 
will also be applied to a silver and plated metal Mustard Pot. 

via Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by 
John Bell, price 20. 28, 

8. Purity, or Una and the Lion, a Statuette. 
Designed and bnodelled by John Bell; a companion to Danecker’s 

Ariadne, or * Voluptousness,’ price 3v. 3. 

The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 


Of her chaste person.” 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Booke I. Canto IIT. 


9. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington in the 
prime of life. Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1. la, be 
10. The Milk Jug which received the ae awarded 
by the Society of Arts in 1846. Designed by Felix Summerly , exe- 
cuted in porcelain and glass, Also in silver by Messrs. Hunt & 
Roskill, 156, New Bond-street. 


Nearly ready. 
A Shaving Mug, with Brush and Brush-dish en suite. 
Designed and ve Bw by Richard Redgrave, A.R.A. 
A Champagne Glass. Designed and ornamented 
with gilt enamelling by H. J. Townsend. 
A Pish Enife and Fork. Designed by John Bell. 


A Wine Glass and Finger Glass. Designed 
and ornamented in enamelled colours by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A Bread or Cake Dish in glass. 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon. 

A New Supper Tray in papier miché, especial] 
for decanters and ¢ Desizned and ornamented by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A.; with Decaniers and Glasses en suite, 

A Papetiere. To be executed by Messrs. Jennens & 
Bettridge. 

A Set of Dessert Knives and Forks. To be 
executed by Messrs. Rodgers & Sua. 


A Britannia Metal Tea Pot. 
by Messrs. Dixon, after a design by 


Ornamented 





To be executed 
KR. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

Two Statuettes of Praying Children, in 
Parian. Modelled by Jolin Bell; with appropriate Brackets. 


A Brown Earthenware Jug. (Ornamented with 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by i. J. Townsend. 


A Salad Fork and Spoon, in wood and ivory, 
with Bow], in ruby giass, &c. 


In Preparation. 


‘The Hayfield,’ after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1847. Painted on a 
porcelain vase, 

A Grate, with Chimney-piece, Fender, and Fire-irons 
en suite —exhibiting a new combination of metal and pottery. The 
Grate and Fender after the patent of Mr. J. Sylvester. 


A Series of Decanter Stoppers. 
J. C. Horsley. 


A Clock-Case, in metal and porcelain. 
and modelled by John Bell. 


Candlesticks, in silver and plated metal. 
A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive 


visiting cards. Designed in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 

An Arm-Chair and Hall-Chair, in wood 
carving. 

The seals are eos by Mr. J. — ull, 12, Old Bond-street; 


Designed by 


Designed 








THE ATHENZAUM 
ITED KINGDOM LIFE 


‘Us 
COMPANY.— 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent- 


ee green, Dublin. Established by Act of 
n 


London ; $7 
slace, Glasgow ; 4, Col: 
Parliament in 1834. 


the sum assured 
next division of pr ofits in 1848 should make immediate application. 
mium need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 


dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Prospectuses, ‘ke. may be had. 





SYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
OFFI 
and HEALTHY L 
resident Abroad. 
The Board of Directors assemble twice a week. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Aagshingten. G.C.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low Premiums for every year of life. 
, Ascending Seale, commencing ata very reduced rate. 


of assured, or until death. 

Invalids insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 

Naval and Military Oflicers may pay a rate varying with climate 
and service, or a fixed rate for all parts of the world. 

Formalities waived, so that in certain cases the ordinary refer- 
ences may be dispensed with. 


TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 

The System of Equitable Re-assurance having originated with 
this Office, twenty years ago, full opportunity has been afforded of 
ascertaining the method really most suitable to the a emagen 4 
of parties, which is found to consist in a low rate o 


ASSURANCE 


1841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
d to all policies of the participating class, from the 
time they were effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 


When the Insurance is for life, only one-half the Annual Pre- 7. 
fall, London, where 


LIFE 
CE, No.72, Cornhill, established in 1824, for INVALID 
LIVES, and Officers and others travelling or 


* Alternative. Part of premium remaining unpaid during pleasure . Si 





THE BRITISH Q QUA ARTE 
e XIL., price &s., contains ;— 
The Geology of Rus us. 

2 The Political L = 
3, Early English Poe 
4. a heal Missions, 
5. The Life of Jean Paul R 
6. inne Ethics, neageaees 

7. Lindley’s Vegetable K 

& The Lands of the Hible 

9. Browning's Poems. 

— qhe Ghareh, of the Future. 
ne Education Controy — 

12. Criticisms on Books, &e. Sodiiteeteehe done? 


ee 
RLY R EVIEW, 


’ 
sin, 
_ of Spain, 
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London: Jackson & Walford, 18, 8 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ thalleoes arch 
Jokustone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose, Dublin: J. Robertest 
TAITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, No. CxLVEL 
Price One Shilling. 
Contains :— 
The Crisis and the Currency. 
nes Joh by e of the F Tench Revolution—Continued, By Perey 
cottish Rivers. No. Il. The T ies—~C 
tinued. By Sir Thomas Dick La: = ~ a Theta 
Nene er me Wilmer. 
’rotestantism. ‘homas Di 
Thomas eanter By George Gilaling’ 
pension House Lawand Justice. 
oe! 


Peru and its People. 
PoliticaljRegister, &c. &e. 


Suthetned & Knox, Edinburgh; 
London 





Simpkin, Marshall ¢ Co, 





cprien et deferring its payment until after accession of the Sa 
in 185 
Full explanation, on written or personal application. 
GEO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE = 
Pall Mall, London, Nassau-street, Dublin, 

Grasse Gallengasse, Frankfort, ann Borsen P "aSsaKe, Hamburg. 

Subscribed Capital £500,000, 

This Office was established in 1841, and poseones tables formed on 
a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased liv 

Policies of twelve months’ standing are ool affected by suicide, 
duelling, §¢., and Assigned Policies are valid from the date thereof, 
should death ensue from any of these causes, 

olicies issued Ly this Society give the Person whose life is assured | 

permission to goat any time beyond the limits of E. urope, on the pay- 
ment of certain, but small and fixed, rates of premium, which are 
indorsed on the Policy at the time when first issued. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
are Assured with as much facility and at lower rates than at most 
other offices ; and a capital of HALF-A-MILLION sterling, fully | 
subscribed, “affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
Company "s engagements. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application to any of the Society’s Agents, or to FRANC. 
a. P, NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 














Is 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, — 


INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
13, Waterloo- place, London. 


Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairman, 
Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. R.E. rec Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.I 
Mojor-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, ore Hi. 
Ger 





Sir Thomas Bradford, G.( 





Maj« or- -Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. K.¢ 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 

Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B. R.A. 

Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. 

Major-Gen. T: aylor, CB. E.L.C.S. 

Major-Gen. Edward Wsnyard, . = 

Major-Gen. Arnold, K.IL. K.C. RK 

Lieut.-Gen. Citana Ee C. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K. iL, late R.H.G, 

Lieut.-Col. Mats: on, R.E. 

Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F.I 

Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., late t. G 
Capt. William Lancey, R. E. 

William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 

James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 

Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 


Actuary. 
John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in Every station of Life, and for every part of the World, 

upon particularly favourable terms, 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country to 
another without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Boyvs. amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned - the Assured at the First SepTeNNIAL 
Meeting, held inthe year 

Policies effected during the present year will entitle the Assured 
to a proportionate share of the Profits at the Septeunial Division 


in the year 1851. 
JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 








Now r 

r 7 
THE ILLUSTR ATED LONDON 

ALMANACK for 1848, price One Shilling. 

This Almanack, now in the fourth year of publication, altho ugh 
hitherto acknowledge das the best published, is considerably im- 
proved for the year 1848, The enormous sale testifies how highly it 
is appreciated by the public. No efforts have been spared to render 
the present one elegant, correct,and useful. In addition to the 
usual Calendar, the Almanack for 1848 contains Twelve Beautiful 











Rast; Messrs. Barry & 
i _ 186, Fleet-street ; 
Mr. - pxtiace, 230, Oxford-. street ; Mr Philli 8, 258 & 259, 
Oxford-street ; Nir. J. Tennant, 149, cae and Mr. J. Green | 
(late Brumby’s), 19, St. James’s:street. 








A Cats nlogue sent on receipt of a postage : ump. 


pe: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND ait f. SU NCE COMPANY, 


WATER LIVERPOOL, 
3. CII ARLOTTR. ROW, MANSION-HOUSE, LONDON, 
Liability of the Proprietors unrestric ted. 
Moderate Premiums in the Fire Department. 
Guaranteed Bonuses and other peculiar adv: antages in the Life | 
Department. 
Policies, insuring the value o bia asehold Property at the termina- 
tion of the lanes, are also issued. 
VINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BEN. HENDERSON, Kesident Secretary, London. 












' Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Engravings of Country Scenes, illustrative of the agricultural and 
rural occupations of each month—A correct and copiously Illus- 
trated Astronomical Guide—Astronomical Symbols, Terms, and 
Abbreviations Explained—Duration of Moonlight, Illustrated in a 
| novel manner—Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon—Right 
Ascensions and Declinations of the Planets—The Barometer—'l he 
New Planet Neptune—The Polar Star—Zodiacal Light—The New 

Planet Iris—Calendar of the Jews for 1848—The Months of the 
Turkish Calendar—Law Terms—University Terms, Oxford and 
Cambridge—General Postal Regulations—Anniversaries, Festive 
and Remarkable Occurrences—Members of the House of Lords 
and Commons—Beautiful Engraving of the Throne in the New 
House of Lords—Public Income and Expenditure—Railway Re- 
ceipts—Table of Stamps and Taxes—New Domestic Recipes--Me- 

moranda for 1848, &e. 
Published at the Office of the Illustrated London N 





Yews, 198, 


x 
"RHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
NOVEMBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL, 
Contents :—The “Pharmaceutical, picetings— The Apprenticeshi 
System—The Benevolent Fund ; Laws for its Distribution - The 
tomic Theory—Linimentum Saponis—The Purification of Sul. 
phuric Acid—Extract_of White Poppies—Blistering Cloth—The 
} yong A ago oe eee red ;, Comments on ditto— 
uaws of the Constitution of Resin—Suggestions a a harma- 
ceutical Lill— The Silversmiths’ Licenoe de. Price van 
Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leiet ces ter-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh : and Fannin & Co, Dublin,’ 


Of whom may be had, bound i rae cloth, gilt lettered, price 128 é¢, 
Volumes I. to VI. of the Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Any Volume can be had separate. 


OURNAL of PUBLIC HEALTH.—Contents 

of First Number for November Ist :— In addition to the 

| Editor’s Address, Articles by R._D. Grainger, Esq. F.R.S., the Rey, 

C. Girdlestone, H. B. Brook, Esq., George Robinson, M. D., and 
Sonn Liddle, Esq., On C ‘ottage Grove, a Manufacturing Village in 

| course of erection near Nottingham ; on the Sanitary Condition of 
Schools, and of Brentford and Neweastle-on-Tyne ; on Death from 

py Effluvia, &c.; Reports of Dr. Guy, Mr. Francis Sherborn, 

of East Bedfont, and br. Miller, on the Application of the Refuse 

of Towns to the purposes of At griculture ; zeaders on the Sanitary 














Question and the Cholera; Appeal of the Health of Towns’ Asso- 
ciation; Correspondence on the Tower Hamlet Commission of 
Sewers ; Notic — of Sanitary Inventions and Publications ; Lite 
rary Extracts ; Local Intelligence, &c. Published Monthly, Price 
1x, stamped, by Heury Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
ALMAN = DE GOTHA 1848. 
a Just published, 
TAL LMANACH DE GOTHA for 1848, 
Many Portraits. 18mo. cloth boards, price 4a, 6d. 
“That authority in all matters touching crowned heads and 
illustrious and noble personages, the * Almanach de Gotha.”—Timer, 
RETZSCH’S SHAKSPEARE OUTLINES, 
A new edition of the 8 Series, containing 100 Engravings, taken from 
the original plates, with E ‘xplanatory Te Text in English and German, 
published at 7/. 48,: reduced to 1, 11 
Wiliams & Norgate, Importers of ~<a Books, 14, Henrietta 
8 Covent-garden. 


fED AND REVISED BY THE REY. rs CUMMING, D.D, 
Just pub nied, Vols. L. and IT. illustrated with numerous Maps 
Woodeuts, cloth lettered, price 28. 6d. each, 
> ARN 'ES'S (The Rev. Albert) NOTES, ie 
natory and Practical, on the BOOK of the PROP 
ISAIAH, with a new Translation and Introductory Dissertation, 


Also, uniform, P 
Barnes's Notes on the Book of Job, with a new 
Translation and an Introductory Dissertation, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. cloth lettered, price 28, 6d. each, 


New and Revised Editions are also now ready of 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament. 9 vols, 
cloth lettered, price 2s, 6d. each. 
Or the 9 volumes Gear’ in 5, illustrated with Maps, price 18%, 
nuns —— exception the Cheapest Book ever published. 
* It is specially necessary to specify CummiNe’s Epitroy. 
L be oh Routledge & & Co, 36, Soho-square ; and all Booksellers 





NOW PU BLISHING, IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
4to, 28. 6d. each Part, containing 60 pages of engraved Music, 
Ts E STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA: a Col- 
— of all the BEST OPERAS by the most eminent 
Composers; with an ENGLIST VERSION in addition to the 
ORIGIN AL LIBRETTO, the whole >f the Unaccompanied Reci- 
tatives, Stage Directions, &c. Xe. The Series commenced aE OF 
MOZART’S charming 0 =e E MARRIAGE 0 
Pant Six (to appear Bee 1) will complete | Figaro, 
which will be followed by BELL INT'S ;* NORMA,’ complete in 3 
or at the outside 4 Parts, commencing Jan. 1, 1848. 
London : T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street ; and all 
Music and Booksel in Town and Country. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
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A New Edition carefully revised and enlarged by the insertion of 

5,000 additional Words, oy bound in cloth, 1smo. 5s. ; of 

ey, 68. 6d. 
EVONPORT'S WALKER’S DICTIONARY, 
in which the meaning of every word is cleariy explaiast; 
and the sound of every syllable distinctly shown, with Die 
to foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of the use of this ic 
tionary. 

“yet The work has been augmented by the insertion of nearly 
5,000 words; many additions and corrections have been made 4 
the definitions; a bolder and more legible type, cast for or the Tihs 

se, has been employed; and the utmost care taken to render 
volume perfectly from typographical errors. 


London: William Tegg & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
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THE ATHENEUM 1139. 








volume, royal 12mo. cloth, price 12s. Gd, | 
of BRITISH and IRISH 
. > from the EARLIEST TIMES to the BE- 
JA WisTORY tan of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
GINNING Oh the Rev. THOMAS FLANAGAN, 
professor at St. Mary's College, Cscott. “ 
ted with 5 copperplate Maps, 50 Engravings on Wood, 
nee aricty of Statistical, Gencalogical, and Chronological 
wis 


bles. 
Mabiished by T. 
Wedd, New-stree 


see AVELLERS.—An English and Foreign 


plished, in 1 v 
eAN UAL 


Jones, Paternoster-row ; aud by Wrightson & } 
t, Birmingham. J. Dufty, Wellington-quay, 


“yk. 
D WORKS, entitled HOR.E BIBLIC.E QUOTIDIANE; 
or, Daily Scripture Readings. 
a Edinburgh: Sutherland 


PHE EAST LOTHIAN ANTI-GAME LAW | 


Brown, Green & Longmans. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. éd. the first volume of 


| This day is published, 2 
CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS as 


vols. feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in citoh 
ith gilt tops, price 9s. 

| THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

B RITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS, 


SPHINXES, & 
By JAMES DUNCAN, M.MLS. &e. 
‘ Wirtn 275 Ittvsrrations, principally Coloured. 
Being the New Volumes of the People’s Edition of Sir W. Jardine's 
Naturalist’s Library. 

London : 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. Edinburgh : W. H. Lizars ; 
| and all Booksellers. 

To be followed, in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the above, by 
ee P my History of Foreign Buttertiies and Moths—Bees— 

eeties, &c, 


igs. 
& Knox. London: Hamilton, Adams 
Co, 





Now ready, price 1s, 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
By JOHN CHIENE SHEPHERD, A.M., Farmer, 
Gleghornie. j 
Adam & 


Edinburgh : Charles Black. London: Longman, 








blia. 

yo TR . : : 
. > RECKONER, price 2s. Gd. bound and lettered, con- 
>. READY. ny and * ooo Language, the comparative 
: ML ney. Weights and Measures of England and France, 
alae of Mo! ‘Nap! es, Milan, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Trieste, 
with Free ambu . Sweden, Denmark, Spain and Portugal— 
amility to all travellers knowing the English or French 
4 By L. F. DE PORQU —Also, just published, a 
ion PE PORQUE RENCH-ENGLISH and 
~ , boards, 4%.; bound and 





f aT'S | 
wei ISHPRENCH ICTIONARY 


Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 








~ Jay will blished, 1 vol. : mo, W Portrait of the 

Lah Satin. price 30. 6d. handsomely bound in green, gilt 
cl . 

3, lettered outside, = = = 

TTRES DE MAD. LA DUCHESSE DE 
J PRASLIN, revues et govtets avec soin, La Mére pourra 

t lecture asa fille. . 
go permettre Ie lector Monsieur F. DE PORQUET 
Avec des notes explicatives, et les mots les plus 


, 58 
¥, de Porquet, 11, 
-eollers. 





on M 


ditticiles traduits 


 Yavistock-street, Covent-card 

ick de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

XN ers a few copies will be printed, early orders through 
fhe Booksellers are requested, in order not to be disappointed. 


MONEY GIVEN AWAY!!! 
A FREE GIFT OF 10001, 
jvided into the following Sums, viz. :—5007., 2007., 1002., 502, 
fobe divided two of 25/., and ten of 102, 5 
a NT : 
NE THOUSAND POUNDS will be presented 
by the Proprietors of the Jersey Telegraph to every 5,000 Sub- 
seribers, to that Paper for one Year, from this date and a like Sum 
tp every additional 5000, he Subscription 8s. for one or 158, for 
the two papers per week,—W ednesday and Saturday—can be for- 
varied through any Bookseller or News-agent,or in Postage Stamps, 
orby Post-otlice order, payable to Mr. Charles Clifford, * Telezrs 
fice’ No. 15, King-street, Jersey. Subscribers for the twe p 
vill be entitled to two numbers and may obtain 7001. Parties for- 
warding 1. Ss. will be entitled to four numbers. A subscription of 
#1 will entitle Subscribers to 6 Numbers. 

‘Advertisers wishing to avail themselves of the very extensive 
dreulation (in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, the Channel 
Idands and France), secured by this arrangement will, to eusure 
insertion, forward their advertisements with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Charge ouly one penny per line (no duty). 

LOSE NOT A MOMENT! 

A few numbers only remain open. Apply without delay and 
gare the Registered Receipt. The Preseutation will take place 
immediately after the number (5,000) is completed. ies? 

Price 3d. each, or 58. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 


HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Xe. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 36,000 have 
already been sold, 






















InpEx or ConTENTS :—- 














African Lilies Gentianella | Planting 
thus Gilias Plums 
Auemones Gooseberries Polyanthus 
Aunuals Grafting Potatoes 
Apples Green tly Privet 
Apricot Heartsease Pruning 
Auriculas Herbs | Propagate by cut- 
Beans Herbaceous Peren- | _ tings 
Beet nials | Pyracantha 
Biennials Heliotrope | Radishes 
Black Fly Hollyhocks | Kanunculus 
Books, list of, for Cot-| Honeysuckle | Raspberries 
tagers Horse-radish | Rhubarb 
Borage Hyacinths Rockets 
Borecole iydrangeas Roses 
Box edgings lyssop Rue 
oli | Indian Cress Rustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts ris Sage 
Budding Kidney Beans Salvias 
Bulbs wavender Savoys 
Cabbage Layering Saxifrage 
Cactus Leeks Scarlet Runner 
Calceolarias | Leptosiphons Beans 
Californian Annuals | Lettuce Seeds 
Campanulas obelias Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Carnations sondon Pride Seakale 
arrots Lychnis, Double Select Flowers 
Cauliflowers } arigold Select Vegetables 
Celery Marjoram aud Fruit 
Cherries Manures Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
Chrysanthemums, munis Spruce Fir 
chinese Migaonette Spur pruning 
Chives Mint Stocks 
Clarkias Mustard Strawberrics 
Clemetis Narcissus Summer Savory 
Collinsias Nemophilas Sweet Williams 
Coleworts (Enothera bifrons | Thorn Hedges 
| Onions Thyme 
| Pwonies | Tigridia Pavonia 
Crocus g >arsnip Transplanting 
Crown Imperials -arsley Tree lifting 
Cucumbers -eaches Tulips 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm ‘Turnips 
érsin Windows Pears Vegetable Cookery 
Sunants ens Venus’s Looking- 
lias | Pelargoniums glass 
Daisies = | Perennials Verbenas 
Dor'stooth Violets | Persian Iris Vines 
Exhibitions, pre- | Petunias Virginian Stocks 
priming articles for | Phlox Wallflowers 
ini as protection | Pigs Willows 
Tuit i Zinnias 





ip c 
Fuchsias oo 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


magblished at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
atthe ce, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 

tate of 3d, each , or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-oftice 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the Office, 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS, 


VOLUME XI. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Also, in a few days, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘TOWN AND COUNTRY,’ 
Henry CoLBurN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


8 vols. 





THE ONLY TRANSLATION AUTHORIZED BY PROF. RANKE. 
Nearly ready, 8vo. Vols. I. and ITI. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 
By SIR ALEX®,. and LADY DUFF GORDON. 
The Sheets of the original German Work have been sent by the Author previous to Publication to Mr. Murray, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Immediately, with Plates and Views, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LATEST JOURNALS OF MR. BROOKE, 
RAJAH OF SARAWAK, 


OF 


EVENTS IN BORNEO 


DOWN TO THE OCCUPATION OF LABUAN, AND A VISIT TO THE CELEBES; TOGETHER WITH A 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP IRIS TO BORNEO. 


By Captain RODNEY MUNDY, R.N. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On the 1st of NovEMBER was published, 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. TarrTy-six ILLUsTRATIONS, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Vol. I. Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. 
II. Historical and Romantic Narratives. 


** We should think that a selection of these (Sir WALTER Scorr’s WRITINGS), with some of the prints representing reali- 
ties, from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels, would be the most popular Child’s Book in the world; and the drawing- 
room set would last a good while longer.”—Quarterly Review, No. 147. 








THE GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOK! 


NOVELS, 


THE WAVERLEY 
Abbotsford Lnvition, 
IN TWELVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO, 
With 2000 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 
A GENERAL INDEX is given with this Edition. 


The most Eminent Artists of the present day have contributed to the Illustrations, including— 


WILKIE, STANFIELD, NASMYTH, KIDD, 
MULREADY, ALLAN, DUNCAN, LEITCH, 
LANDSEER, CRESWICK, LAUDER, The HARVEYS, 
ROBERTS, COLLINS, SIMSON, F. TAYLER. 





RoBERT CaDELL, Edinburgh ; Hoviston & Sronemay, London, 





pul made payable at the Post-oflice, 180, Strand, Loudon, 
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YOHN’S STA 
i) NOVEMBER., Vol. XXVIT. price 3s. 6d. KANKES hina 
TORY of the POPE ‘3, translated by BE. FO STER. Vol I. Por- 
trait of Jolius IL. 6. Vs ae hiis- 
tory of the Girondists, —25. Schley: Philosophy of Life 
and Vhilosophy of Languag 24. Machiavelli’: Spates of Florence 
and Prince—23. Lanzi’s History of Painting, Vel 

York- street, Covent- gar en. 


The recent volumes are : 
' 









POUN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
Vo lume <3 Ps ety MBER, uniform with the Standard 
Library, price! ILLIAM of MALMESBURY’s CHRONICLE 
pf the Ki Nas ry CAND. edited Ae Dr. GILES, with Fron- 
Slepieee, he former volumes are :—Mallet’s Northern Antiqui- 
ties. by Bishop Percy—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the Anglo- 

faxon Cnronicle, with Map. 
_Y ork-street, Covent- garden. 


MILE MOST CELEBRATED SPEECHES in 
PARLIAMENT of the Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES 











eee with a Memoir and Vortrait; Introductions, Explanatory 
tes, und General Index, forming a Second Series of ‘The MO- 
De WN ORATOR? Jnl vol. royal Syo. price One Guinea, (On the 


Oth inst.) 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 





. Just published, price 1s, 

MYIIE CONDITION of the WORKING 

CLASSES , and the Anomaly of the People wanting Neces- 

saries whilst the re are abundant means of producing them, coh- 
sidered with a View to its Removal. 

__ Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster row. 


NEW POEM BY TIE BISHOP OF DOWN. 
. "his day is published, in fancy cover, price 1s. 
HE 


"SUN DIAL of ARMOY : A 
1 Latin and Englisl. 
By RICHARD, LORD BISHOP of DOWN 
DKOMORE 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, London: 
Rivington, St. l’aul’s Church, ard. 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 
{ONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS 


) 


/ Edition, in 2 vols. 
By JOHN EDMUND RE ADE, 
Author of ‘Catiline, * Italy, 

_ Charle: 8 Ollier, 19, Southampton street, Strand. 


yu 1D) 





Porm. 
, CONNOR and 
F. & J. 
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REVIEWS 


Bushman: or, Life in a New Country. 


My E. W. Landor. Bentley. 
To be invested with the mission of colonization 


_of state-creation on a grand scale and ona 
new theatre — is a grave privilege and one 
shich involves immense responsibilities. Within 
the historic period three nations have been pre- 
eminently distinguished for the extent, varied 
character, and permanence of their colonies— 
Greece, Italy, and England. Notwithstanding 
its long experience In the matter, there is much 
reasonable doubt whether the last-mentioned 
country has yet achieved a right conception of 
the modes and the duties of efficient coloniza- 
tion. The former powers had less knowledge 
to guide them, but they had more of system. 
Their proceedings as colonizing powers were 
rigorously determined by law and custom. With 
them emigration was a science—imperfect, it is 
true, but still possessing a method and regu- 
lated by principles. The settlement of a new 
country—whether by conquest, treaty, or dis- 
covery—was deemed a grave political and re- 
ligious act, requiring to be sanctioned and legi- 
timated by solemn forms. When the Hellenes 
sent out a body of their countrymen to find and 
found anew home, they gave them a code of 
laws, generally conceived in a wise and ample 
spirit: and the fair cities of Ionia, Asia Minor, 
Cyrene, and the Isles of the A°gean—founded 
in wisdom, nurtured with care, and aided in 
their developement—rapidly grew up the poli- 
tical and commercial friends of the parent 
states, and their generous rivals in the cultiva- 
tion of all the arts, sciences, and philosophies 
which add beauty and dignity to social exist- 
ence. The Romans, equally pursuing a me- 
thod,—but, in accordance with their particular 
genius, giving to their improvements a material 
form,—proceeded in the first place to construct 
roads, build cities, and cpen and maintain a 
chain of communication betwixt the mother 
country and her colony. With both, colonization 
was aserious business. In the English manner 
of proceeding there has hitherto been little of 
system and still less of science. We have 
created countries, but chiefly by accident. They 
have flourished rather in despite, than in con- 
sequence, of the fostering care bestowed upon 
them. Founded by chance, neglected in their 
growth, afterwards irregular and somewhat 
despotic in their government, with cireum- 
stances for the greater part against them, and 
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with nothing to fall back upon save the un- 
sleeping energy ahd indomitable perseverance 
of the settlers—such has been the process and 
such is ‘the position of almost every one of the 
gigantic colonies of Great Britain. Each of 
these would furnish an important subject for 
investigation ; but at present our attention must 
be confined to the text and context of the work 
before us, and to the country which is its par- 
ticular theme,—namely, Western Australia. 

In order to win attention to the graver matter 
of his book, Mr. Landor has thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt a light tone and employ a 

ing style—to relieve his more serious in- 
tentions by the introduction of amusing stories 
of colonial life and interesting adventures in 
the bush and on the rivers. This intermixture 
of the grave and gay renders the book pleasant 
reading,—and will probably, therefore, answer 
the Writer's purpose to some extent at least. It 
ls one of the vices of our epoch—when the 
comic aspect of everything is attempted to be 
rendered—that even’ the important interests of 
4 great continent cannot be brought home to the 





knowledge of the public, and thereby act upon 
the governing opinion of the country, aie 
the vehicle of their transmission can be made 
amusing. This may be regretted; but the 
practical man finds it so,—and we can hardly 
quarrel with him for adopting the only course 
which seemed likely to answer his object. 

That object is to move public opinion to de- 
mand an organic reform in the administration 
of the colony of Western Australia—with refer- 
ence to both the aborigines and the scttlers. 
Mr. Landor’s production does not assume the 
form of a personal narrative, except inciden- 
tally—and the is sparing in dates: but in 1841 
we find him settled near Fremantle, and the 
inference that he has just returned to England 
is raised in a concluding note. We may, there- 
fore, suppose that he has had some years’ expe- 
rience of the colony ;—and as he appears to have 
a clear, practical mind, his opinions are doubly 
worthy of attention. We cannot, however, 
enter here into the discussion of the relations 
which ought to subsist between the Home go- 
vernment and the colonists further than to 
note the objects which Mr. Landor says are 
most eagerly demanded by the settlers there- 
abouts ;—namely, a more liberal system of self- 
government, a regular post-oflice communica- 
tion with England, and a new system of dis- 
posing of the crown lands. These topics will 
claim attention in other quarters. We may 
deal with the less purely political branches of 
the subject. 

The condition of the aborigines in Australia 
in relation to the English is very peculiar and 
anomalous,—and the remarks and reasonings 
upon that condition occupy no small portion 
of the work under notice. Mr. Landor asks 
for a reconsideration of their case:—and as 
we think his mode of regarding it is the right 
one, we will present the leading outlines of 
his argument. Political science recognizes 
two generic modes by which the sovereignty of 
a country and the ownership of a territory may 
be acquired—firstly by conquest, and secondly 
by treaty. One isthe right of power, the other 
of purchase. ‘These modes are each recognized 
as valid in politics—whatever they might be in 
morals, Either is supposed to confer the right 
of dealing with the acquired country and its 
inhabitants, according to the terms on which 
the acquisition is made. Where no stipulation 
prevents it, the dominant party may impose its 
own religion, customs, laws, upon the subject 
party; and, however indefensible this proceed- 
ing might be upon high moral grounds, it would 
still be in accordance with the recognized laws 
of nations. But Australia we have not acquired 
by treaty,—and we continue to assert that we 
have not obtained it by conquest. Secretaries 
of State speak of it as a country held by a right 
of occupation—as if it were unoccupied when 
we took possession of it. Admitting, however, 
this sophism—for in point of fact we hold it by 
force and not by right at all—the utmost that 
could be plausibly claimed for our position 
would be the fact of a joint occupancy with 
the aboriginal race: but this fact could give us 
no jurisdiction over that race in any point of 
view, legal or moral. Yet we have assumed 
and continue to exercise such jurisdiction. 
Our laws and their laws differ; our moralities 
are not their moralities: nevertheless, we have 
forced our alien legislation upon them—and we 
may add, on the authority of Mr. Landor, that 
it is to them an intolerable burden. A remark 
in illustration we may quote.— 

“Although it had heen declared by Royal Procla- 
mation that the native inhabitants were in every 
respect subjects of the British throne, and as such 
entitled to equal privileges with ourselves, and to be 


judged on all occasions by the common and statute 





laws, it proved to be no casy matter to carry into 
practice these views of the Home Government. 
People in England, who derive their knowledge of 
savages from the orations delivered at Exeter Hall, 
are apt to conceive that nothing more is requisite than 
to ensure them protection from imaginary oppression, 
and a regular supply of spiritual comforts. ‘They do 
not consider that whilst they insist upon these unfor- 
tunate creatures being treated exactly as British 
subjects, they are placing a yolk on their own necks 
too heavy for them to bear in their present concition. 
Primitive and simple laws are necessary to a primi- 
tive state of society; and the cumbrous machinery 
of civilized life is entirely unsuited to those who in 
their daily habits and their intellectual endowments 
are little superior to the beasts that perish. By 
declaring the savages to be in every respect British 
subjects, it becomes illegal to treat them otherwise 
than such, If a settler surprise a native in the act 
of stealing a pound of flour, he of course delivers him 
over to a constable, by whom he is conveyed before 
the nearest magistrate. Now this magistrate, who is 
an old settler, and well acquainted with the habits ot 
the natives, is also a man of humanity; and if he were 
allowed to exercise a judicious discretion, would order 
the culprit to be well flogged and dismissed to his 
expectant family. But thamks to Iler Majesty's 
well-meaning Secretaries of State for the Colonies, 
who have all successively judged alike on this point, 
it is declared most unadvisable to allow a local 
magistrate the smallest modicum of discretion. He 
has only one course to pursue, and that is, to commit 
the offender for trial at the next Quarter Sessions, 
to be held in the capital of the colony. Accordingly, 
the poor native, who would rather have been flayed 
alive than sent into confinement for two months 
previous to trial, whilst his wives are left to their own 
resources, is heavily ironed, lest he should escape, and 
marched down some sixty or seventy miles to Fre- 
mantle gaol, where the denizen of the ferest has to 
endure those horrors of confinement which only the 
untamed and hitherto unfettered savage can possibly 
know.” 


In cases of crime committed by anative on a 
settler, or vice versd, the right of jurisdiction 
and the propriety of dealing with the offender 
according to the forms of the higher law may 
be admitted; butin the instance of crimes com- 
mitted by the natives izfer se, the right to in- 
terfere and punish the culprit by owr law is 
indefensible. By one of their unwritten —but 
not less sacred and obligatory to them on that 
account—laws or custonis, it Is incumbent upon 
the nearest relative of a murdered man to spear 
the murderer. This is their way of executing 
the penal law—as it is ours to condemn and 
execute similar criminals by paid public func- 
tionaries, ‘Their method is probably less safe 
and certain, more subject to abuse, and more 
likely to provoke subsequent ill-blood, than 
our own; but it is (heir custom :—and it may 
well be doubted whether we have any more 
right to seize upon the instruments who fulfil 
their laws and condemn and execute them as 
murderers than they have to spear our judge, 
jury and hangman for putting to death our 
own countrymen who have rendered themselves 
liable to the final penalty. This conclusion 
may seem hard to us; but Australian logic—did 
the natives possesssuch an instrument—would 
make it sufficiently plausible to their own con- 
sciences to warrant them in retorting if they 
had the power. ‘There are two modes of dealing 
with the natives, which are not open to these 
grave objections. We might abandon them en- 
tirely in all their inter se relations to the juris- 
diction of their traditional laws and usages—and 
considered on abstract grounds, this would be the 
justest of thetwo; or, wemight discard the fiction 
of “ occupancy” take possession of the country as 
a conquest—whichit already is in reality,—and 
instead of subjecting the natives to laws which 
are alien, inapplicable and incomprehensible to 
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them, adopt 
government adapted to their ideas and cireum- 
stances. The latter alternative will, in all pro- 
bability, be the one approved of and ultimately 
put in force. 
and temperately treated by Mr. Landor ; and to 
such of our readers as feel an interest in the 
subject we would recommend the perusal of his 
volume. We pass on to gather a few excerpts 
from the more general information which it 
contains :—and first, the following remarks upon 
the pve organization of the aborigines.— 

only superior in the scale of human beings to the 
Bosjemans of Southern Africa. 
capacity appears to be very small, and their physi- 
cal structure is extremely feeble. In some respects 
the Australian peculiarity assimilates to two of the 
five varieties of the human race. In the form of 


his face and the texture of his hair he resembles the | 


Malay; in the narrow forehead, the prominent cheek- 
bones, and the knees turned in, he approaches 
towards the Ethiopian. There is a remarkable 
difference between the jaws and teeth of the Austra- 
lian and those of any other existing race. The 
incisores are thick and round, not, as usual, flattened 
into edges, but resembling truncated cones; the 


cuspidati are not pointed, but broad and flat on the | 


masticating surface, like the neighbouring bicuspides. 
This may be attributable to mechanical attrition, 
depending on the nature of the food which the teeth 
are employed in masticating. The upper does not 
overlap the under jaw, but the teeth meet at their 
surfaces, This peculiarity of teeth has been noticed 
by Blumenbach as a characteristic fof the Egyptian 
mummy; but he thinks the nature of the food not 
suflicient to account for it, and imagines it to depend 
on a natural variety. He observes, that ‘although 
it seemed most easy to account for this appearance 
by attributing it to the nature of the food used by 
the Egyptians, yet the generality of its occurrence in 
Egyptian mummies, and its absence in other races, 
are remarkable; and it affords some probability that 
the peculiarity depends upon a natural varicty.? A 
constant uniformity in the structure and arrangement 
of the teeth is an important particuler in the identifi- 
cation of species; 
to deviate materially in its dentition from the rest of 
mankind, the fact would give rise to a strong suspicion 
of areal specific diversity. I have examined the 





teeth of infants and children, and found them in every, 


respect similar to those of Europeans of similar ages, 
Moreover, the process of degradation may be traced 
in natives of different ages up to the teeth worn to 
the level of the gums in the old man. I therefore 
consider it the effect of attrition; but it becomes an 
interesting question to determine what may be the 
nature of the food which produced the same character 
in the ancient Egyptian and the modern Australian. 
Did the fathers of science live on barks and roots, 
like the wretched Australian? Although attrition 
may cause this singular appearance of the teeth, the 
real question is, why does the lower jaw so perfectly 
and exactly meet its fellow? And is this confined to 
these two examples?” 

These observations on the native skull will 
probably interest our scientific readers :— 

“The Australian skull belongs to that variety called 
the prognathous, or narrow elongated variety; yet it 
is not so striking an example of this variety as the 
Negro skull. If the skull be held in the hand so 
that the observer look upon the vertex, the first point 
he remarks is the extreme narrowness of the frontal 
bone, and a slight bulging where the parietal and 
occipital bones unite. He also sees distinctly 
through the zygomatic arches on both sides, which 
in the European skull is impossible, as the lateral 
portions of the frontal bone are more developed. 
The summit of the head rises in a longitudinal ridge 
in the direction of the sagittal suture; so that from 
the sagittal suture to that portion of the cranium 
where the diameter is greatest the head slopes like 
the roof of a house. The forehead is generally flat; 
the upper jaw rather prominent; the frontal sinuses 
large; the occipital hone is flat, and there is a re- 
markable receding of the bone from the posterior 
insertion of the occipitofrontalis muscle to the foramen 
magnum, It isa peculiar character of the Australian 
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tion of the nasal bones with the nasal processes of 
the frontal bone. This may be seen in an engraving 
in Dr. Prichard’s work. I have before described 
the teeth, and mentioned the remarkable junction of 
the temporal and parietal bones at the coronal suture, 
and consequently the complete separation of the 
| sphenoid from the parietal, which in European skulls 
meet for the space of nearly half an inch. Professor 
Owen has observed this conformation in six out of 
seven skulls of young chimpanzees, and Professor 
Mayo has also noticed it in the skulls he has exa- 
mined. But although this is a peculiarity found in 
this race alone, it is not constant. I havea skull in 
which the sphenoid touches the parietal on one side, 

whilst on the other they are separated a sixth of an 
‘inch; and in the engraving, before referred to, the 
| bones are slightly separated, but by no means to the 
extent that they are in European skulls. The super 
and infra orbital foramina are very large, and the 
orbits are broad, with the orbital ridge sharp and 
prominent. All the foramina for the transmission of 
the sensiferous nerves are large, the auditory parti- 
cularly so; while the foramen, through which the 
carotid artery enters the skull, is small. The mastoid 
processes are large, which might be expected, as their 
hearing is acute. The styloid process is small; in 
monkeys it is wanting. The position of the foramen 
magnum, as in all savage tribes, is more behind the 
; middle transverse diameter than in Europeans; but 

this arises in a great measure, though not entirely, 
' from the prominence of the alveolar processes of the 
upper jaw. Owing to constant exposure to all seasons, 
the skulls of savages are of greater density, and weigh 
heavier than those of Europeans: — 


' 
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Upon an examination of the foregoing points of 


diversity, it is unquestionable that the Australian | 


skull is inferior in developement to the European, 
and the capacity of the cranium much less.” 

Some notes on native habits appropriately 
follow :— 

“The natives are polygamists. 
entitled to all the females who are related to him 
ina certain degree. A newly-born child is therefore 
the betrothed spouse of a man who may be thirty 
years of age, and who claims her from her parents 
so soon as she is marriageable—when she is twelve 
years old, or earlier. Somemen have, consequently, 
four or six wives of various ages, whilst others have 
none at all. The latter are therefore continually 
engaged in stealing the wives of other people. 
This causes incessant wars among the tribes. When 
the legitimate husband recovers his wife, he does not 
restore her to the full enjoyment of domestic happi- 
ness, until he has punished her for eloping. This 
he does by thrusting a spear through the fleshy part 
of her leg or thigh. ‘The natives are very good- 
natured to one another; sharing their provisions and 
kangaroo skin cloaks without grudging. The head 
of a family takes the half-baked duck, opossum, or 
wild-dog, from the fire, and after tearing it in pieces 
with his teeth, throws the fragments into the sand 
for his wives and children to pick up. They are 
very fond of rice and sugar; and bake dampers from 
flour, making them on a corner of their cloaks.” 

From the aborigines to the inferior animals 
which inhabit the continent the transition is 
not very abrupt. The following passage— 
partly of speculation but principally of fact— 
may be added to the foregoing as the zoological 
contribution.— 

“ Wild cattle have long existed in the interior, as 
appears from their remains. Both they and the 
wild-dog have probably descended from animals 
cast ashore by shipwreck. The indigenous tribes 


are those of the kangaroo, the opossum, and the | 


lizard. It is curious to observe how the distinguish- 
ing features of the first are manifested in a great 
varicty of animals, of all sizes from the kangaroo 
downwards—the long hind, and short fore legs, the 
three toes on the former, the rat-like head, the warm 
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a few simple regulations for their | skull to have a very singular depression at the junc- | opossums also are marsupial. All theas saath 


| seem to belong to an early age 
| world. Many of the plants speak the same lay. 
| guage—especially the Zamia. The rocks, too, of 
this portion of New Holland are all primary, exe 
| the limestone and sandstone near the coast. Is te 
country, then, a portion of the world that has 
mained in the same state for thousands, or henhen, 
of thousands of years; oris it of comparative recent fg : 
| ation, exhibiting that condition which at one pened 
belonged to the whole surface of the earth, Th 
latter, of course, must be the case; and if 80, we bn 
not help thinking that further changes must take 
place in its geological character before it shall be 
permanently occupied by civilized man. At presen 
however, it must be admitted there is no sign of vol. 
canic action going on to effect these changes, Quy 
conjectures are purely speculative, and will probably 
meet with no sympathy from the reader, but wethrow 
them out because the subject is full of wonder and 
mystery; and those who have brought personal ob. 
servation to bear upon it best know it to be so. As we 
wander through the lacustrine valleys which abound 
here—valleys once the beds of rivers, but now broad 
swamps choked up with lofty reeds—we feel as though 
we were in the land and the age of the Saurians. The 
whole country swarms with lizards, some of which 
to the northward, grow to the size of fiye feet; tut 
the most common are the Iguana, or Guana, a crea- 
ture some ten or twelve inches long, with a flat head 
very wide mouth, and the mere stump of a tail. They 
are perfectly harmless, and subsist upon frogs and 
insects. One variety of this species, found in the distriet 
of King George’s Sound, was brought to my notice by 
my brother. It is usually found in a tuft of grass 
where it lies completely hidden except its tongue, 
which is thrust upwards, and bears an exact resem. 
blance to the petal of a flower, crimson and pink, 
Flies seem to delight in resting upon this deceptive 
flower, which being covered with an adhesive mucous 
substance, takes them prisoner, and proves their 
destruction.” 
| The limitations of our space prevent our 
extracting more—at least this week. The work 
is full of genuine information and interest; and 
whether we may be enabled to return to it again 
or not, we would recommend our readers to 
make its acquaintance for themselves, 


of the Seological 








Punch’s Pocket-Bool: for 1848. Punch Office, 

Amona the multitudinous publications of the 
pocket-book class which signalize the close of 
the old year, for the use of the new one, it would 
be strange if Punch had not his. Such hints 
and warnings of the coming epoch, promul- 
gated amid the mists and shadows that are 
gathering around the decline of the present, are 
so many homilies, if heard aright, in whose 
utterance it is only fitting that Punch, the great 
moralist, should take his share. The Pocket- 
book, too, with its Almanack and tables of daily 
and ordinary facts, is an opportunity not to be 
lost of establishing the reciprocity and convert- 
ibility of his combined system of amusement 
and instruction. He who for the rest of the 
year has been engaged in administering in the 
form of pleasantries wholesome moralities which 
in their more plain and familiar aspect would 
not have been freely swallowed for the health 
of the commonwealth, makes now his useful 
commonplaces a medium for the recommenda- 
tion of that pleasantry which is so great a moral 
agent in his hands. In the one case the passing 
jest of the day is made an ethical reference :— 
in the other the daily reference is seasoned by 
a jest. 

In this Punch sanitary system the illustrator, 
Leach, is, as his name demands, here and else- 
where, an able doctor and an eminent coadjutor. 
For his pencilled pleasantries, however, our 
readers must be referred to the Pocket-book 
itself:—a taste or two of its literary eccentr- 
cities furnished here may help to enforce that 
reference.—Punch’s suggestion of a Royal So 
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There ought, he thinks, to be “a British Asso- 
ston for the advancement of dress, and a 
és des Modes would be quite as interesting 
ve Congrés Pénitentiaire lately sitting at 
Js. Surely the restraints to be placed on 
the female form for its improvement or reform- 
ation must be of nearly as much importance as 
restraints to be put upon young criminals. 
The influence of the stay or corset as an instru- 
ment of control, isa subject worthy of the 
utmost consideration ; and the importance of 
training up a waist in the way it should—or 
should not—go, must always offer to the female 
lover of science a most delightful subject of 
discussion. Crinoline, in all its amplitude, offers 
4 wide field ; and the unrolling of a modern 
, dressed a la mode, would furnish much 
more material for conversation than the very 
dry business of unfolding a mummy.” 

‘Jt is proposed, therefore, to establish a Royal 
Society for Ladies, in opposition to that for Gentle- 
men, The new society is designed for the encou- 
ragement of those ingenious inventions that afford 
most employment to the female mind, and are sup- 

to be best adapted to the improvement of the 
female figure. The society will have its sections and 
its groups after the manner of our old friend the 
British Association, and the members will be invited 
tocontribute specimens. Among the attractions de- 
signed for the first meeting, will be the reading of a 

‘On the Ancient Furbelow, its Relation to the 
Modem Flounce, and Hints for its Restoration.’ 
Section A. will devote itself chiefly to the considera- 
tion of the means of furnishing the statues of anti- 
quity with becoming millinery, and Lady Starecap 
vill deliver her ideas on the applicability of the cot- 
tage bonnet to the head of the Venus de Medicis. 
Section B, will try experiments on the strength of 
materials as exemplified by the practice of tight- 
lacing; and an humble attempt will be made to show 
the fallacy of Harvey's theory of the circulation of 
the blood, by reference to living instances in which 
the said circulation would appear to be impossible. 
Section C. will confine its researches to the subject 
of female antiquities, and will investigate the geology 
of the human countenance, from the upper strata of 
rouge and pearl-white down to the tertiary deposit 
of natural parchment. Several elderly young ladies 
of fifty-eight have, in the handsomest manner of 
which they are capable, determined to illustrate by 
ocular demonstration the adhesive properties of gum 
in relation to the eyebrow, and the possibility of 
elongating the eye by means of Indian ink or a black- 
lead pencil. All the wondrous inventions of Art, 
vhich fall peculiarly within the scope of female study, 
will be discussed, explained, and improved upon at 
the meetings of the Royal Society of Ladies for the 
Advancement of Fashion, Zoology will not be lost 
sight of in the ré-unions about to take place, for there 
will be an occasional exhibition of prize lap-dogs for 
the inside of a carriage, and prize calves for the foot- 
man standing up at the back of it.” 

_Anarticle on the British Public contains some 
significant aphorisms—of which we recommend 
the following: ‘* As a general rule, it is a bad 
sign to dislike the Public. It leads one to sus- 
pect a motive, and to look to the principles of 
reciprocity for the cause. This accounts for the 
gteat aversion to the Public entertained by a 
humerous class of writers, who would be vastly 
popular if they were only appreciated.” 

A writer in search of a cheap abode—and 
“indifferent as to what bounded it on the east, 
West, north or south, so that it was bounded in 
the rent by forty and in the taxes by about eight 
pounds a-year,”"—gives the following geogra- 
phical figure of a transpontine suburb which he 
examined with these views :— 

“Knowing that the Lambethians were a mild and 
hospitable people, cut off by the New Cut from the 
luxurious elegancies of western life, I determined to 
pitch my tent among the simple inhabitants of that 
Peninsula, as I believe I am justified in calling it. 

beth is to London what the boot is to Italy, 
except that Lambeth forms a kind of high-low or 


| 


toe, and Vauxhall the heel, while a sort of upper- 
leather is supplied by the headland running from 
Bedlam to the Bridge. The Orphan Asylum con- 
stitutes a kind of instep, and the Kennington Road 
runs like a boot-lace through the centre, terminating 
in the Horns Tavern, which finishes off the simile 


| with a tag.” 


The delights of a cottage in the neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall Gardens—placing, as it does, the 
tenant after a fashion on the free list of that 
attractive establishment,—are given, with the 
underlying moral which may serve for most 
human enjoyments.— 

“Tt was now for the first time I was struck with 
delight at the charming fact that my house was exactly 
opposite Vauxhall Gardens, and that the season was 
going to begin. What raptures were in store for me 
and my ‘little ones.” How delicious to be within a 
stone’s throw of the original bower of Bliss and 
Blazes! How eestatic to have an attic overlooking 
Fairy-land! What could be more delicious than to 
converse with the Ilermit across the road, by talking 
to the good man over the palings, and listening to 
his calm philosophy any afternoon before the perfor- 
mance begins! How pleasing to ascertain from him 
the origin of his hermetically sealed existence in the 
cave assigned to him on the Royal Property, and 
gather from his own lips the narrative of his sorrows, 
or learn the rights of his wrongs! How luscious 
the privilege of catechising him about his cat, and 
ascertaining whether the ‘light in his laughing eye’ 
is the result of a candle, whose snuff might be com- 
pared to eye-snuff—or to mere oil! But then the 
concert. How glorious would it be to catch the 
comic singer’s humorous melodies mellowed by dis- 
tance, and the coarseness of his humour, strained as 
it were through the brown holland blinds and win- 
dow curtains, until it should become clear and re- 
fined. The sentimental singing, too! How enchant- 
ing to take in * Woman's Heart’ over the iron rail- 
ings; admit ‘ Marble Halls’ through the passage; let 
in the ‘ Light of other Days’ at the window, or wait 
for the ‘ Buffalo Gals’ and ‘Lucy Neal’ to come 
gently down the chimney with true Ethiopian effect! 
On balloon days, too, how the bosom would swell in 
sympathy with the inflation proceeding before one’s 
very eyes! But the grandest treat of all would be 
the fire-works four or five nights a-week, and I] Dia- 
volo somebody continually making his rapid descent 
along a loose wire—his business, by-the-bye is always 
slack—within a few yards of my bed-room window. 
Being an ardent admirer of genius, I contemplated 
asking I] Diavolo frequently to tea, and entering into 
genealogical discussions with him by tracing his de- 
scent up to the fire-work tower and down to the 
ground, * * Alas! alas! alas! Enough is as good 
as a feast, and even Fairy-land becomes a nuisance 
when it is ‘repeated every evening until further notice,’ 
not simply under your nose, but under the eyes and 
ears also of yourself and all your family. We had 
watched eagerly for the fire-works during the first few 
nights, but soon we knew the time for their com- 
mencement by a general squalling from at least six 
out of the seven children, who were invariably aroused 
by the first rocket out of their first sleep. I was com- 
pelled to sit on the roof of my own residence every 
Vauxhall night with a watering-pot in my hand, to 
put out the sparks, and occasionally the stick of one 
of the rockets sent forth from some ‘ bower of bliss,’ 
would make me more closely acquainted with ‘ the 
realms of light and loveliness’ than I desired. On 
balloon days my house was inaccessible from the 
blockade of sight-seers outside, and my garden rail- 
ings formed the reserved seats for part of the assem- 
bly, who filled up the intervals of inflation, &c. &c., 
by making rude remarks on myself and family, if we 
sat at the window to view what was going forward ; 
while a succession of screams, shouts, vocal exercises, 
rolling of cabs, quarrels, and fights, were kept up 
opposite my very door during the season, from half- 





past eleven p.M., to half-past four a.M., so long as the 

| season happened to last.” 

| The moral of lionism—as delivered by a 

dying lion who had been a mighty beast in his 

time—may have its use in this “City of Lions”’: 
“* All noble animals are solitary in their nature. 

Lions especially, rule most widely from the darkness 


mklejack, of which Astley’s Amphitheatre is the | of their dens, The crowd, if it admire us, expects 
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in return to be allowed to pull our tails and cut off 
locks of our manes as memorials. If we resent this, 
we are called “sulky;” if we allow it, we in time 
come to be looked on as little more thar’ ecommor 
beasts. I have had puppy-dogs sidle up to me in 
such show-places, and cock their tails with a “ How 
dy’e do, brother 2” and a wink, as if I had been of 
the same breed with them. And such airs have their 
effect with the ignorant, many ef whom I have often 
heard commending the yelp of such a puppy-dog as 
a fine roar, and even asking me “if the said puppy 
was not considered a remarkably fine roarer in our 
family ?” Let not even hunger drive you into such 
crowds for the sake of the meat you may get there, 
The true food of the Lion is the prey which the de- 
sert and his great prowess yield. If he be sick and 
cannot hunt, let him eat his own heart. But the 
meat of men’s tables is for tame creatures and do- 
mestic cats, that love the food and not the feeder 3 
dogs that can fawn, bears that can dance, and apes 
that can play diverting tricks. All should bow or fly 
before the Lion; or if they wil! play with him, they 
should do it reverent!y, remembering the strength of 
his jaws and the terror of his roar, and fedring to 
provoke the same. Never allow yourselves to think 
that all the world is thinking of you, admiring you, 
and still less, plotting to entrap you. Even Lions 
are only beasts, and that which makes them Lions 
is the thing the world knows least about. It sees our 
manes, and skins, and tails. But you have seen, 
often, how that all these may dress out a donkey. It 
is ignorant of our inner structure, the strength of our 
skeletons, and the magnanimity of our hearts. Do 
not think, when other Lions roar, that they are ne- 
cessarily provoking you to the combat. "he world 
loves to set us Lions on to fight, and we bleed and 
tear each other to amuse them, Remember the Lion 
may crush the dog, if he be troublesome, with one 
sweep of his paw, or take him in his teeth and drop 
him in any noisome place; but let him keep his 
strength for his glory, and not waste it on his infe- 
riors, or misuse it on his brethren. Strong wine 
maketh an ape even of the Lion. Beware of it, when 
men ply you with it, to bring you down to their own 
level. When you roar, roar to a purpose, not to 
rouse idle echoes, Let the sound tell the world that 
ye are awake, and at work; that a great hunt is 
going on, that a great prey hath fallen before you, 
Never roar in houses of men. Lay aside the Lion 
save when Lion's work is to be done. Remember 
the Lion that is a show must have been born in his 
den, and so is no true Lion, or else a foolish beast 
that was taken, when stupified by the strong wine of 
vanity, or blinded by the limed leaves of glutinous 
and sweet words, or lamed by the poisoned arrow of 
calumny. Acknowledge, therefore, no kindred with 
those of our blood who may be seen for shillings.’ 
With these words the old Lion turned on his side 
and slept.” 

We will give only one example of the pocket 
poetry which Punch offers for the acceptance 
of his purchasers :—and this we have selected 
less because of its own intrinsic merit than be- 
cause we believe it to be a specimen of the 
commodities furnished by the ‘Reviewer and 
Classical Scholar” who advertises to “create the 
reputation of literary aspirants in any branch 
of the Belles Lettres.” A specimen of the 
“fame” offered at so much per inch of type will 
best enable our readers to decide upon its money 
value. The poem is entitled ‘ Eden’:— 

O I wish I was in eden 

Where all the beastes is feedin, 
the Pigs an cows an osses, 

An the long tale Bull wot tosse 
the Bulldog an the Rabbit, 
acaus it is his habbit ; 

Where Lions, Tigurs, monkees, 
And them long-ear’d things call’d Donkeys, 
Meat all together daylee 

With Crokedyles all Skaley, 
Where sparros on the bushis 
sings to there mates the thruslhis, 
an Hawks an Littel Rens 
Wawks about like Coks an Ens, 
One lookin at the tuther 

for ail the World like a Bruther. 
Where no quarlin is or Phytin, 
its tru wot ime aritin. 

O for a wauk at ever, 
somewhere abowt 6 or 7, 

When the Son be gwain to bed, 
With his fase all fyree red. 
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O for the grapes an reesins 
Wot ripens at all seesins ; 
the appels an the Plumbs 
As Big as my 2 thums; 

the hayprecocks an peechis, 
Wot all within our reechis, 
An we mought pick an heat, 
paying nuthin for the treat. 
O for the pooty flouers 

A bloomin at all ours, 

So that a larg Bokay 

Yew may gether any day 
Of ev'ry flour that blose, 
from colleflour to Rose. 


A pocket-book full of good things, in a word, 
is Punch’s present offer to a discerning public: 
—but it somewhat detracts from the value of 
his fun to know that every man can be his own 
Punch if he chooses to call at the bootmaker’s 
in the Haymarket, and pay a trifle to X.Y.Z.— 
the “Joseph Ady of literary aspirants.” 





Illustrations of Instinct deduced from the Habits 
of British Animals. By Jonathan Couch, 
F.L.S. Van Voorst. 

An Apology for the Nerves. By Sir George 
Lefevre, M.D. Longman & Co. 

Dialogues on Instinct. By Henry Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S. Knight. 


Tue subject of instinct is not only a fertile 
source of interest to the general observer of 
nature, but supplies the philosopher with a 
topic for profound discussion. Most of our 
mental philosophers and many of our natural- 
ists have written expressly on it; yet at 
the present day there is no less difference of 
opinion than of old—although the inquiries of 
modern physiologists have thrown much light 
on the numerous actions of animal life which are 
commonly called instinctive. A great portion of 
the difficulty in which the subject is involved 
arises apparently from the sonlly metaphysical 

oint of view on which a definition of instinct has 
~~ sought to be founded. Most writers have 
betrayed an anxiety to refer the instinctive 
actions of animals to some principle or power 
which should at once make it manifest that the 
mind of Man is of a different and higher 
order. This anxiety has been prompted by the 
desire to claim for the latter powers which should 
clearly indicate the possession of an immortal 
nature—and which could not exist in animals. 
The difficulty of maintaining this position inde- 
pendently of revelation has been always great 
with those who adopt the sensual or material 
system of mental philosophy. If the human 
mind consists of nothing more than a power of 
observing and reflecting, leading to action under 
the influence of various feelings, then no differ- 
ence in kind can be proved to exist between it and 
the mind of a monkey. And to this point that 
most material form of a material philosophy of 
mind, phrenology, has led many: and popular 
writers of the present day are not wanting who 
see nothing but a difference in degree between 
the mental powers possessed by man and those 
of the brute. 

It is not, however, amongst phrenologists 
alone that we find the identity of instinct and 
reason—as the mental powers of man are called 
—admitted. The following passage from the 
work of the late Sir George Lefevre—whose 
title we have placed at the head of this article 
to illustrate the subject raised by Mr. Couch’s 
volume—shows that that physician could find 
no distinction between the two faculties.— 

“Dr. Bostock, in his ‘ Elements of Physiclogy,’ has 
allowed that instinct has the preponderance over 
reason in all animals, and that the instinctive facul- 
ties are weak in the human subject; but he does not 
deny rational faculties to brutes. It will entirely 
depend upon the meaning we attach to the word 
reason, in order to prove in what the difference 
consists between it and instinct. Many of the 
wonderful feats related of animal sagacity are, I 
think, referable to instinct only. On the other hand, 





it is not true that this said faculty, whatever it may 
be, is the attribute of any-exclusive species. It is 
the property of the whole race... All animals are 
capable of education,—all are not equally so,—all 
do not possess the same quantity of natural talent. 
It has been said by some, that education can only 
be carried to a certain extent with the lower order 
of animals, e.g., that after teaching the elephant a 
certain number of tricks, his education is finished,— 
he can go no farther. I very much doubt this asser- 
tion; he goes as far as his keeper wishes for the 
purposes of his hire. * * The effects of liquors upon 
the animal senses are the same as upon the human, 
though it is only the pig which seems to take pleasure 
in this species of recreation. The passions are all 
in full foree among them,—love, hatred, revenge, 
jealousy, are of daily observance. I once saw the 
effects of the latter upon a quail, that literally died 
of chagrin. A young lady had a pet quail that lived 
in her room, and which she fed and caressed. A 
squirrel was introduced, and on the young lady paying 
more attention to this new guest than to her old 
favourite, the bird ran about the room distracted, 
whining and crying, would not touch food, and died 
on the second day.” 

We think there can be no doubt of the exist- 
ence of intelligence in the higher forms of 
animals ;—but the question arises whether this 
is to be regarded as instinct. The following 
instance—and many others might be given— 
displays powers of observation and thought 
which are identical with the same processes 
in man.— 

“A monkey tied to a stake was robbed by the 
Johnny Crows (in the West Indies) of his food, and 
he conceived the following plan of punishing the 
thieves. He feigned death, and laid perfectly motion- 
less on the ground, near to his stake. The birds 
approached by degrees, and got near enough to steal 
his food, which he allowed them to do. This he 
repeated several times, till they became so bold as 
to come within the reach of his claws. He caleu- 
lated his distance, and laid hold of one of them. 
Death was not his plan of punishment. He was 
more refined in his cruelty. He plucked every 
feather out of the bird, and then let him go and show 
himself to his companions. He madea man of him, 
according to the ancient definition of a ‘biped without 
feathers.’” 

The acute metaphysical mind of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge clearly saw the difficulties of 
this question and the danger of admitting no 
distinction between the nature of the mental 
powers of man and those of animals. He 
maintained that instinct in animals is an 
adaptive power that may be defined as the 
power of selecting and adapting means to prox- 
imate ends. It will be immediately seen that 
this definition includes not only the lowest adap- 
tive power of the tissues of plants and animals 
—the physical instinct of Lord Brougham;— 
but also the mental instincts of the higher ani- 
mals and the operations of the understanding 
in man himself. ‘If I suppose,” he says in 
his ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ “ the adaptive power in 
its highest species or form of instinctive intel- 
ligence to exist with reason, free will, and self- 
consciousness, it instantly becomes understand- 
ing :—in other words, that understanding differs 
indeed from the noblest form of instinct, but not 
in itself or in its own essential properties, but 
in consequence of its co-existence with far higher 
powers of a diverse kind in one and the same 
subject. Instinct in a rational, responsible, 
and self-conscious animal is understanding.” 
Here, then, Coleridge allows the identity in 
kind between animal and human intelligence; 
but in the mind of man he distinguishes be- 
tween reason and understanding—terms that 
with most writers are confounded. He admits 
that animals possess the adaptive power which 
in man becomes understanding—but he denies 
that they possess reason. It is in the posses- 
sion of reason, then, that he distinguishes man 
from the lower animals; and in the faculties 
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According to this view, intellect, or the 
power of reflecting and forming abstract and 
general ideas, and the mental processes and 
feelings generally referred to mind—and 
those especial actions in animals performed 
without knowledge of their end, having 
for their object the support of the animal 
frame or the reproduction of its species, and 
sometimes especially called instinet—belong to 
the same category. By such an argument the 
theological difficulties of the question are most 
easily met,—no violence being done to any of 
the facts. 

Amongst the various subjects to which the 
versatile genius of Lord Brougham has been 
directed is this one of Instinct. In his ‘ Dia. 
logues’ he gives a useful analysis of the various 
theories of instinct which have been brought for. 
ward ;—and on the whole seems inclined to adopt 
the unsatisfactory theory of Newton, who re- 
garded the actions of animals as the constant, 
direct and immediate operation of the Deit 
himself. Such a theory is evidently only the 
expression of the difficulties of the subject,— 
and one which Newton himself would hardly 
have applied to other departments of nature, 
The instinctive actions of animals result from 
the combinations of causes which are as suscep- 
tible of being reduced to laws as the motions of 
the planets themselves. Lord Brougham leaves 
the matter in the following doubtful position:— 

“The whole question is one of relations and con 
nexions. Adaptation—adjustment—mutual depend- 
ence of parts—conformity of arrangement—balance 
—and compensation—everywhere appear pervading 
the whole system, and conspicuous in all its parts, 
It signifies not in this view whethcr we regard In- 
stinct as the result of the animal's faculties actuated 
by the impressions of his senses—or as the faint 
glimmerings of Intelligence working by the same 
rules which guide the operations of more developed 
reason—or as a peculiar faculty differing in kind 
from those with which man is endowed—or as the 
immediate and direct operation of the Great Mind 
which created and which upholds the universe. If 
the last be indeed the true theory, then we have ad- 
ditional reason for devoutly admiring the spectacle 
which this department of the creation hourly offers 
to the contemplative mind.” 

The work of Mr. Couch is one of the most 
recently published on this interesting subject: 
and, having looked forward with interest to 
this book on account of the reputation of the 
author and his habits as a naturalist, we must 
confess that we have been somewhat disap- 
pointed. The author has pursued the question in 
the right direction ; but for the want of a clear 
statement of his views, the end at which he aims 
is frequently lost. We must, however, accord 
to him great praise for the diligence with which 
he has collected a vast number of facts on the 
habits of animals,—many of which are new and 
amusing. These facts are classed—not, as \s 
ordinarily the case in such books, according to 
the families to which the animals belong, but— 
according to a systematic arrangement of the 
habits and actions of animals in their relation 
toeach other. His plan is not very obvious 
—and it is of its obscurity that we have to 
complain. The writer commences with the 
consideration of the habits or functions of the 
lowest animals; and shows how these are 
simple as the tissues of their bodies are simple 
and that these functions become complicated 
as we ascend in the scale of organic complexity. 
One of the early chapters treats of the variatio. 
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«Homer informs us, ‘Odyssey,’ B. 14, that the 
fury of a dog in attacking an approaching stranger is 
speased by the man’s sitting down : 

a] ww as Ulysses near the enclosure drew, 
ard open mouths the furious mastiffs flew: 
=a sat the Sage, and cautious to withstand, 
om jull the offensive truncheon from his hand.—Porr. 


ract and That this, even at the present day, is a well-under- 
$$€s and BF good mode of defence, appears from a paragraph in 
nd—and Mure’s ‘Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian 
erformed Jeands: ‘At Argos, one evening, at the table of 

having General Gordon, then commanding in chief in the 
ep animal Morea, the conversation happened to turn on the 
cies, and [jg sumber and fierceness of the Greek dogs; when one 
belong to jy of the company remarked, that he knew a very sim- 
ment the ple expedient for ee = ey ; a 

eset os ‘ aes eatale 

are most fy 22 Joumeys to miss his road, and being overtaken 


to any of 


hich the 


has bee: 


i darkness, he sought refuge for the night at a pas- 
tral settlement by the wayside. As he approached, 
the dogs rushed out upon him; and the consequence 
might have been serious, had he not been rescued by 
on old shepherd, the Eumeus of the fold, who sallied 


his ¢ Dia. forth, and finding that the intruder was but a benighted 
e varions (§ taveller, after pelting off his assailants, gave him a 
ught for. hospitable reception in his hut. His guest made 
l to adopt sme remark on the watchfulness and zeal of his 
who re jos, and on the canger to which he had been ex- 

«Bh posed in their attack. The old man replied that it 
constant, PY. + Ce a 

: vas his own fault, for not taking the customary pre 

“ Deity qution in such an emergency: that he ought to have 
only the stopped, and sat down, until some person whom the 
ubject— FE simals knew came to protect him. As this expe- 
d hardly dient was new to the traveller, he made some further 
f nature, enquiries; and was assured, that if any person in such 
sult from J a predicament will simply seat himself on the ground, 
$ suscep- J laying aside his weapons of defence, the dogs will 


otions of also squat in a circle round him: that as long as he 
1m leaves remains quiet, they will follow his example; but as 
sition: jg son as he rises and moves forward, they will renew 


the assault.’ ’’ 


and con- 
depend. As instances of what the author terms reason 
balance § wited with instinct, he gives a number of illus- 
pervading J trations from the habits of birds.— 
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“In places frequented by the common blackbird 
ad thrush, you may sometimes see a stone, which 
may he called the butcher’s-block of these birds: to 
this they carry the snails (J/elix aspersa, I. hortensis 
and nemoralis) which they collect, and which they 


developed J sem to know that their bills, without the aid of such 
z in kind H asolid fulcrum, would find some difficulty in piercing. 
or as the @ Astill higher effort of reflection, and, it may be said, 
reat Mind J of invention, is related by Mr. Yarrell (‘ British 
verse. If @ Birds,’ vol. iii, p. 465) of a gull, which, for the first 
> have ad- @ time, had made a lark its prey, but had some dif- 
spectacle J fculty in devouring it. After some ineffectual efforts 
urly offers H to swallow it, he paused for a moment; and then, as 

ifsuddenly recollecting himself, he ran off full speed 
the most ‘a pan of water, shook the bird about in it until 
subject vell soaked, and immediately gulped it down with- 
terest to jy Mt further trouble. Since that time he invariably 
n of the y ™Stecourse to the same expedient in similar cases, 
onde Itisamusing to observe the proceedings of the cor- 


t disap- the looms (Colymbi), in dealing with the refractory 
testion in Hi subjects which they sometimes fish up in the course 
f a clear of their researches under water. If the prize bea 
he aims cmb, it is taken to the surface, and, fully aware of 
, accord fH the danger of attempting to swallow it whole, it is 
th which there dropped, and a smart peck of the bill is made 
son the the legs. These are either knocked off by the 
new and low, or the crab is induced to thrown them off, 
rot, as is | *eording to the known practice of these creatures 
yrding to vhen injured, Each of these is then seized and 
2g, but— swallowed in succession ; and the body, by this time 
t of the become a mere lump, is gulped down last of all. A | 
Jation launce or shanny, if caught across the mouth or held | 
ee by the tail, is flung aloft, and caught in a convenient | 
obvious Hf posture as it falls. If the prey be a flounder or 
have to Hf plaice, it is thrown on the surface, and pecked so | 
with the J violently as to break or dislocate the firm arrange- 
ns of the JJ ment of transverse bones, and thus deprive the 
rese are MM] muscles of their strong contractile power, by which 
e simple, J % rigid an obstruction was thrown in the way of 
aplicated swallowing. It is then rolled up into a cylinder, and 
nplexity. tasily disposed of. A close observer of nature in- 


variation 


morant, shag (Pelicanus carbo and P. graculus), and 


formed me, that his attention was directed to a cor- 


became distracted, and an eel started from its jaws, 
and employed much active effort to effect its retreat. 
Unwilling to lose so valuable a morsel, the bird pur- 
sued it, and was again successful; but it was not 
now in haste to ingulph its prey. Repeatedly and 
violently did it peck the fish through the whole of 
its length, and then again seized it across its bill; 
but, still finding it capable of too much activity, it 
continued to peck it, until the whole of its powers of 
contortion were subdued, and there was no further 
risk of its again effecting an escape from its dun- 
geon.” 

Amongst all the habits and actions of animals 
we find none that on examination partake of 
a moral character. The functions of the 
Coleridgian reason in Man are never per- 
formed amongst animals; though some of 
their actions resemble closely those which are 
peculiar to man. A criminal court, trial by 
jury, and the execution of justice, for instance, 
appear to be familiar institutions with some 
birds. This occurs more especially among the 
rook tribe. Most of our readers have probably 
heard of the Crow Court, in which justice seems 
dispensed ;—and rooks also pursue a modifica- 
tion of the system.— 

“The rook refuses to build its nest in privacy, or 
anywhere but in the neighbourhood of some dignified 
mansion; and as the nests of this bird require repair in 
spring, it often happens that the new materials are not 
to be obtained near at hand, and they are compelled to 
search for twigs at a distance, or else to break them 
off nearer home while in a growing condition, which 
is a work of much labour. To the younger members 
of the community, not learned in the laws of meum 
and tuum, this is an irksome task; and they are not 
long in coming to the conclusion that much trouble 
may be saved by watching their opportunity, and 
helping themselves from the growing structures of 
older builders around them in their absence, little 
imagining, we dare say, that their proprietors will 
detect the loss of here one and there another of the 
twigs inserted in the walls of their edifices. The 
discovering that they have been robbed is, indeed, 
no small proof of observation and reasoning: for the 
actual carrying off of their goods is never or but 
rarely seen by the owners, as the rogues take care 
not to be caught in the fact; and we know that an 
egg may be taken away, and the parent bird be none 
the wiser. Birds are more alive to the least change 
in the external look of the nest than to the eggs 
within. But the rascals among rooks have little cal- 
culated cn the power of observation of their older 
neighbours, and how well they, from experience, 
can compare the work done, and compute the time 
it ought to have taken if they had worked honestly, 
and found their own materials. The wrong-doers 
being discovered, the punisiiment is appropriate to 
the offence: by the destruction of their dishonest 
work they are taught that they who build must find 
their own bricks or sticks, not their neighbours’; and 
that if they wish to live in the enjoyment of the 
advantages of the social condition, they must endea- 
vour to conform their actions to the principles of the 
rookery of which they have been made members.” 

From these extracts some idea may be formed 
of the nature of Mr. Couch’s volume :—which, in 
spite of the defects of style and arrangement to 





which we have alluded, contains a great deal of 
curious information about the habits of animals. 
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| The Belgian Travellers from the Thirteenth to 
the Seventeenth Century— [Les Voyageurs 
| Belges, §c.] ~ the Baron de Saint Genois. 
| 2vols. Brussels. 
| Bexerum has a fair claim to rank among the 
first countries in Europe for its geographical 
| enterprise. The commercial history of the last 
' five centuries sufficiently attests the fact. Her 
‘travellers have been men of courage and intel- 
ligence ; and in many instances they have been 
, the founders of an extensive and profitable 


published in the Netherlands between 1599 
and 1612. One, by Théodore de Bry and his 
two sons, natives of Liége, was printed at Franc- 
fort: — the other is the collection of Lievin 
Hulsius, born at Ghent in 1546. This latter 
publication has been carefully examined by 
Mr. Aher, in his ‘ Bibliographical Essay on the 
Collection of Voyages and ‘Travels edited by 
Lievin Hulsius,’ published in London in 1839. 
But what is very singular is, that we do not find 
in any of these works the name of a single tra- 
veller who was a native of the Low Countries. 
This appears an almost unaccountable omission. 
The only plausible conjecture is, that the narra- 
tives of the Belgian travellers have never been 
collected together,—but are probably scattered 
over the provincial libraries, or lie among the 
dusty manuscripts in the literary archives of the 
country.—This total silence, however, on the 
—_ Belgian travellers renders the present 
work of the Baron de St. Genois additionall 
valuable. He has accomplished his task with 
fidelity and industry ; and his pages abound in 
the interest which attaches to thrilling narra- 
tives like those of these Belgian adventurers. 
Amongst the boldest of those men who pene- 
trated in the middle ages into remote and foreign 
countries, few (with the exception of Benjamin 
of Tudela,—who travelled in the twelfth cen- 
tury) have obtained more lasting fame than 
Willem Ruysbrock—otherwise William Rubru- 
quis. He commenced his sojournings contem- 
poraneously with Jean de Plancarpin and Ni- 
colas Ascelinus. The professed object of all 
three was curiosity to tread on the Holy Land; 
but it is quite obvious, from many circumstances 
connected with their migrations, that deeper 
views combined with this pious enthusiasm. 
Rubruquis, it is well ascertained, was a native 
of Brabant, and born about the year 1225; 
although some authors have questioned these 
facts. Whilst an obscure monk, preaching at 
Jean d’Acre, he attracted the attention of Lewis 
the Eleventh of France,—who fixed on him 
as an envoy to the Khan of Tartary. He ful- 
filled the object of his perilous mission in the 
short space of two years, very much to the satis- 
faction of the court of France. In the narrative 
of his journey he states many interesting facts 
relating to the manners and customs of the 
countries through which he travelled. Indeed, 
the account which he has given is the most 
correct history that we have of the condition of 
those distant lands at the period when he visited 
them. One of his great geographical discoveries 
was, that the Caspian Sea was a large isolated 
lake. Our traveller was the first to demonstrate 
that it was nowhere joined to the North Sea,— 
according to the general opinion entertained by 
geographers at that time. Francisque Michel, 
and Thomas Wright, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, — in 1839 the whole of the 
works of Rubruquis, collected from four manu- 
scripts,—three of which were in England. And 
we may incidentally mention here, that the 
Baron de St. Genois shows himself better ac- 
quainted than any of his Belgian contemporaries 





























































with what has been written in England on the 
| subjects on which he treats. 

| After a critical examination of the narrative 
| of Guillebert de Launoy—who visited the Holy 
| Land, Tartary, and parts of Africa, between 
| 1899 and 1450, and of which narrative Webb 
| has published a fragment in the ‘ Archzologia 
Britannica’ (vol. xxi. p. 28) — we find a very 
clear and complete analysis of the eight books 
of Josse Van Ghistele, who visited Asia Minor, 
Turkey, Egypt, and the States of Barbary, be- 
tween the years 1481 and 1484, This work by 
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Van Ghistele has been four times published 
in Flemish—and translated into French, in 
1564. A celebrated author has remarked of 
this traveller, ‘‘ that nobody has described with 
more exactness the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, and the northern coasts 
of Africa.” In the sixteenth century, Ghistele 
received the name of the great traveller. His 
book is the best guide for the geographical 
knowledge of the middle ages :—yet he is almost 
unknown beyond the boundaries of Belgium. 

The Baron de St. Genois gives a very excel- 
lent account of the travels of Nicolas Cleynaert, 
or Clenardus, a native of Brabant—well known 
as a great traveller and able man. It is, how- 
ever, a curious circumstance that the Baron 
should have forgotten to mention a valuable 
article on this distinguished individual, accom- 
panied with a translation of many of his letters, 
by the Marquise de Roure, published in the 
‘ Analectabiblion.’ This omission appears the 
more inexcusable inasmuch as these interesting 
letters on the ancient history of the states of 
Africa have never been translated. 

What Clenardus did in 1541, in reference to 
affording the nations of Europe correct notions 
of the manners, customs, and state of learning 
of the people of Africa, Auger Busbecgq, a native 
of West Flanders, effected about ten years after 
for the Turkish kingdom ; to which he was com- 
missioned by the court of Vienna to conclude a 
peace with the EmperorSoliman. The first diplo- 
matic mission of this Belgian traveller was to 
England; whither he was sent to assist at the 
marriage of Philip the Second with Mary Tudor. 
We find in the sketch of the eastern travels of 
Busbecq which the Baron has given, not only 
that he rendered great services to his country 
as a statesman, but that he was a clever antiqua- 
rian, botanist, and numismatist, and an elegant 
writer. Indeed, he may justly be considered 
as one of the brightest literary stars in that 
galaxy of savans who flourished in the Low 
Countries at this period of their history. 

We shall not enter into any details on the 
interesting travels of Jean Zuallart (1586) —of 
Peter Van den Brouck (1605), who died a 
director of the Dutch East India Company— 
of Gramoye — Antonius Gonsales, &c. &c. 
Many of these travellers have till now escaped 
the notice of even Belgian literati; and all 
their narratives abound in materials of interest. 
But we will close this short notice of the two 
volumes before us with a few words in reference 
to the two remarkable Flemish travellers, Vin- 
cent Stochore and Emmanuel de Aranda. The 
first visited Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt, 
between 1630 and 1633. Having received an 
excellent education, and belonging to one of 
the noble families of Bruges, he was enabled to 
give considerable éclat to his foreign migra- 
tions. He made careful and judicious obser- 
vations on all the localities through which he 
travelled; and treasured up many important 
reflections on both men and things. He was 
the first, we believe, who demonstrated by 
sound arguments, though contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion of the day, that the Ottoman 
Empire was constitutionally a weak and feeble 
political body,—and that whenever that empire 
should be directly attacked by any power of 
even average strength and spirit, the weakness 
and feebleness would be strikingly manifested. 

Emmanuel Aranda, also a native of Bruges, 
describes in vivid and glowing colours the cruel 
and painful tortures which the barbarians who 
occupied ‘Algiers inflicted upon all Christian 
captives until they were so fortunate as to pur- 
chase their freedom by enormous ransoms. In 
this very elegant and accurate narrative, the 
author furnishes more full and minute informa- 
tion on the manners and customs of the lawless 





tribes inhabiting the northern parts of Africa 
than any other traveller of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His volume terminates with a dissertation 
on the antiquity of Algiers,—and some curious 
anecdotes relating to his own period of slavery. 
His work is amusing in the highest degree. 





A History of the Architecture of the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban, with especial Reference 
to the Norman Structure. By I. C. Buckler 
and C, A. Buckler. Longman & Co. 

Tue Abbey of St. Alban, independently of its 
high antiquity and conventual pre-eminence, 
has peculiar claims on our notice from its close 
connexion with so many important scenes of | 
English history. Founded and largely en- | 
dowed by the celebrated Offa, king of Mercia, 
succeeding monarchs vied in gifts and patron- 
age to this favoured establishment; while, 
partly from the princely extent of its buildings 
and partly from its convenient locality, the abbey | 
of England’s Protomartyr became a regular | 
hostel for many of our Plantagenets. Here 
Ceeur de Lion and John occasionally sojourned ; | 
and here the third Henry whenever unable to 
bear the expenses of housekeeping was accus- | 
tomed to resort,—eating the poor abbot almost | 
out of house and home, and frequently, in 
addition, begging loans and benevolences with | 
the pertinacity—to use Matthew Paris’s most | 
irreverent simile—* of a cripple at the market 
cross.” Here dwelt Matthew Paris himself, | 
and the writer of the earlier portion of his 
Chronicle, Roger Wendover; and here were 
those curious and characteristic annals com- 
piled, so valuable, not alone as a record of 
facts, but of the very views and feelings of 
our forefathers. Succeeding monarchs ho- 
noured the Abbey of St. Alban by their gifts 
and patronage. Here, too, the ‘ good” Duke 
of Gloucester was buried; and his friend, Abbot 
Wheathamstede—to whom we owe a short but 
valuable chronicle—here entertained Queen 
Margaret and her son during the temporary 
ascendancy of the Red Rose. From the descrip- 
tions remaining, we find that the whole internal 
arrangements of this wealthy abbey were upon 
the most princely scale. Independently of 
splendid suites of apartments expressly appro- 
priated to the king, there were others assigned 
to ordinary guests; and the number of these 
may be estimated when we find Matthew Paris 
remarking that the stables would accommodate 
three hundred horses. Of all this magnificent 
pile of buildings,—which, including the court- 
yards and out-offices, spread over an extent of 
forty acres, — nothing save the conventual 
church and a noble gateway remains. The 
former, in consequence of being used asa parish 
church, has been saved from destruction :—and 
it is to this, with especial reference to the 
original Norman erection, that the work before 
us is devoted. 

The abbey of England’s Protomartyr, as we 
have remarked, owes its foundation to King 
Offa; who, guided by a ray of light—according 
tolegend-loving Matthew Paris—discovered the 
body of the saint, and erected a church over 
it. Respecting this church we have no details. | 
That it was rude enough in construction is | 
evident from the circumstance that ere two | 
centuries had passed it was in a very ruinous 
condition. Abbot Ealdred, therefore, and his | 
successor, Eadmer, repaired to the adjacent | 
ruined city of Verulam, and ‘diligently sought | 
and laid by”’ stones, tiles, and columns, for the 
purpose of repairing it. The work was, how- 
ever, not proceeded with, and the materials  { 

’ 








unused; until the first Norman abbot, Pau 
determined, in 1088, wholly to rebuild the 
church and some other buildings with “ the 


CNov.6 
af ne 
city of Verulam 
nd collected and 


stones and tiles of the ancient 
and of the timber which he fou 
reserved by his predecessors.” 
Of this edifice the foundations and a 
—_— of the superstructure still et in 
‘hese are characterized by extraordinan 
strength and durability; and are “ formed 2 
flint, with layers of Roman brick at un ; 
distances and in different thicknesses,” and m 
casionally with stone “in ponderous blocks “ 
“The materials, and the peculiar mode of . 
ploying them, completely coincide with the pe 
of Matthew Paris. The venerable age of these : 
the time of their being collected together and re 
mulated on the spot destined to be distinguished by 
one of the most renowned and splendid monasteries 
in the kingdom, is an interesting particular in the 
history of this church; and when these materials of 
Roman manufacture were wrought up into the struc. 
ture of which so large a portion remains, not one 
perhaps, of the fine Norman Abbey or Cathedral 


| churches now in being had risen upon itsfoundations, ** 


There could be no necessity to provide by extraord;- 
nary labour, that which was already superabundant, 
with the trouble merely of removal from one side af 
the riverto the other; and we very much doubt whether 
without this facility for carrying on the work, resor, 
would not have been at once had to stone and flint: 
but over and above the vast gatherings that were 
applied to the use of the monastery, there still re. 
mained undisturbed very considerable portions of the 
walls and foundations of the city, besides heaps of 
useful brick and flint spread around, which by lapse 
of time, are covered with the soil; and very much 
more than now remains visible must have been seen 
in ages nearer to the period in which they were so 
copiously demanded. The evidence seems irresistible 
that the material was not made for the Church of 
St. Alban, but that the building was designed to suit 
its peculiar qualities.” ; 

It is not surprising, therefore, as the au- 
thors remark, that the workmen should have 
imitated the buildings from whence their stores 
were derived.— 

“The material brought together with so much 
labour and diligence, and reserved till the time arrived 
for the commencement of rebuilding, had its share 
in determining the general character of the design of 
thischurch. The architect was not likely to neglect 
the opportunity and advantage of viewing it as pre- 
sented in the construction of the arched and vaulted 
chambers, the remains of Verulam, which were spread 
upon the slope of the opposite hill. In its re-appli- 
cation he adopted a similar fashion of construction, 
and we may presume that the vaulted roofs were in 
exact accordance with many of Roman workmanship, 
which yielded materials again to be produced in the 
church of St. Alban.” 

And is it not probable that the general cha- 
racteristics of the Norman style are derived 
from the same sources? The circular arch, the 
massive pillar, even its spiral ornament, have 
been found, in the later Roman remains both 
in Britain and Gaul.— 

“ The brick is mostly of one size, namely 16 X 12 
X 1} inches; and no less regard was paid to lapping 
the courses, or preserving the bond, than could have 
been in the construction of masonry. Hence we ob- 
serve the influence that the material exercised over 
the design; the retreating members on the angles of 
the piers and arches, and on the pilasters standing 
in advance of the walls, are in proportion to the 
measure of the slabs. Brick of a still larger super- 
ficial dimension than that just named appears occa- 
sionally, particularly in the staircases, but in pomt 
of substance it generally varies: this inequality, hov- 
ever, was unimportant, the concrete mortar was US 
with an unsparing hand, and with a confidence which 
showed perfect reliance upon its temper for duration; 
and in cases of disparity, an approach to a level line 
in laying the courses was obtained by giving mote 
or less substance to the joints. The bricks vary 
shape and durability in proportion to their exposure 
to the fire in the process of burning. Many ae 
vitrified and warped by excessive heat, and but few 
are observed to have yielded to the action of the 
weather upon the exterior of the building. The earth 
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éf which they were made was evidently prepared 
with great care : their texture is close and fine, and 
the hardness such that they seem as durable as the 
Aint with which they have been so admirably com- 
bined in the walls. They are mostly of a deep red 
colour, but many in the interior of the belfry are of 
white earth.” TT 

Their weight was astonishing—one, of the 
same size as those mentioned above, weighing 
21 pounds. The floor of the church was paved 
with tiles;—made on the spot, of the refuse 
material. They were six inches square ; some of 
them a brilliant red with a raised pattern, and 
some figured in blue. The walls were covered 
with cement; for “it was the custom to prepare 
the most finely finished masonry by covering 
it with athin coating to receive painted enrich- 
ments.” These, in the eastern part, consisted 
of numerous paintings; but none remain.— ; 

«The simple lines at first adopted were overlaid 
early in the fourteenth century, with rich diapering 
on the walls, and patterns of elegant design on the 
margins and retreating members of the arches of the 
Norman structure. The most interesting remnant 
consists of a running pattern of foliage in white upon 
a tuby field, bounded by green stripes and sub- 
divided in imitation of painted glass. Of these en- 
richments, which were obliterated in the fifteenth 
century, in order to the display of other subjects and 
ornaments, the remains are few and imperfect, whilst 
of the last only one intelligible trace on the east side 
of the north transept, the Confession of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, has been brought to light from beneath 
the liberal coverings of whitewash which in modern 
times have been added to the walls.” 

The building proceeded but slowly, according 
to our modern estimate,—Messrs. Buckler consi- 
dering that the walls advanced at the rate of 
only seven feet a-year. No wonder was it, 
therefore, that twenty-seven years passed away 
ete its completion. At length, during the 
Christmas festival of 1115, the new church was 
dedicated, in the presence of a numerous as- 
sembly; among whom were King Henry I. and 
his “ good Queen Maude.” — 

“It is perhaps a singular coincidence that the in- 
terior length, from the arch of the tower to the 
interior extreme of the Apse, was the same as in the 
Abbey at Peterborough: the two churches were 
further similar in having four bays on the sides of 
theSanctuary, in which particular Norwich Cathedral 
always agrees; but St. Alban’s presented a character 
altogether at variance with other known authorities, 
the vast and most dignified portion of the interior 
named, having been embraced by walls which formed 
solid separations between it and the aisles. The 
parallel walls are of equal length, and terminate 
towards the East with a mighty mass of foundation 
carried quite across and joining that of the North 
and South sides. The bold sweep of the Apse was 
alone viewed beyond the straight line described, and 
formed the extreme Eastern feature of the church. 
No other underground remains have been discovered 
in the length of the aisles, and the spacious area of 
the foundation at the East end renders it probable 
that apses were constructed upon it as shown in the 
plan, and resembling those remaining in the very 
interesting church of the Benedictine nunnery at 
Rumsey, where the aisles are square on the outside 
and apsidal within. We may remark that the range 
of the aisles was another point of reserhblance in the 
abbey churches of St. Alban’s and Peterborough; 
but here the comparison must cease between these 
two examples, which, with respect to age and archi- 
tecture, differ so materially. * * The great Apse 
may be imagined to have presented a glorious appear- 
ance as seen from the Choir, the windows disposed in 
two tiers, with the triforium between, and its ceiling 
highly enriched with painting, that the fabric might 

rendered worthy to contain the precious Shrine 
which stood in the centre, immediately beyond the 
High Altar; a position still retained by the shrine of 
St. Severin, in the polygonal apse of the grand church 
in Cologne, under his patronage. * * The effect of 
the Apse must have been most solemn and imposing.” 

Theinterior fittings corresponded in splendour 
with the noble architecture; and very curious 





is the chronicler’s account of the fine gold- 
smith’s work, made by Brether Walter of Col- 
chester, — an artist of multifarious talents. 
Indeed, we may here remark that we have 
often been surprised that in works relating to 
the progress of the arts in England so little 
reference has been made to the comparatively 
less known work of Matthew Paris, his ‘ Vite 
Viginti-trium Abbatum Sancti Albani.’ 

The Norman structure did not long preserve 
its primitive character. Early in the 13th 
century, the west front was taken down for the 
purpose of being rebuilt. Ere this was effected 
Abbot John de Cella experienced no little vex- 
ation, as Matthew Paris informs us.— 

“He began to bring to the spot timber, and to 
provide stones not a few, with columns and planks. 
He assembled a number of chosen masons, of whom 
Master Hugh Goldclif was the chief, a deceitful but 
clever workman, and having dug and thrown out the 
bottom, in a short time the 100 marks, with many 
more, exclusively of daily allowances, were expended, 
nor as yet had the wall reached the level of its foun- 
dations. It happened that by the design of the said 
Hugh, in addition to the stealth, fraud, impertinence, 
and above all, extravagance, before the average of 
the work had risen to the boarded shed, the Abbot 
grew tired, weary, and timid, and the work languished. 
The walls were covered up for the winter, but, in 
consequence of the tenderness of the stone, were 
fractured, and from their thinness bulged out and 
became ruinous, together with their columns, bases, 
and capitals, and fell with their own weight, so that 
the wreck of images and flowers became the laughing- 
stock of beholders. The workmen therefore quitted 
in despair, nor did any wages reward their labours.” 

This extract is worthy of notice, inasmuch as 
it corroborates the opinion that the masons em- 
ployed in building or in altering our ecclesias- 
tical edifices were a separate body of workmen, 
—not improbably “the free and accepted ma- 
sons,”’ according to Dr. Oliver, who wrought 
after rules handed down from the most remote 
antiquity. The efforts made by the -Abbot 
to obtain farther supplies of money are very 
characteristic. He chose out some of the con- 
vent relics—of which there was always great 
store—and sent them by “a certain clerk, 
who had been raised from the dead by the 
intercession of St. Alban and St. Amphibal, 
that with the faith of an eye-witness he might 
bear testimony to the miracles of these saints!” 
We marvel not, therefore, to find that this 
“certain clerk” gained “not a little money.” 
It was, however, reserved for Abbot William 
to complete the work ;—which he did, and 
“perfected it with most excellent glass win- 
dows.” Other alterations were made during the 
long reign of Henry the Third,—a minute descrip- 
tion of which are given. Subsequently, addi- 
tional improvements were effected until the end 
of Edward the Second’s reign ;—‘“ after which 
period no considerable alterations of the struc- 
ture were made, and within which time the 
genius and refined taste of the architects who 
were employed seem to have been illimitable.”’ 
We trust this interesting work will be the 
means of drawing the attention of the public— 
of architects especially—to the state of this 
venerable structure; and that efforts will be 
made—if not for a complete restoration —suf- 
ficient to prevent its further decay. 





Hints to Donegal ‘Tourists : a Sequel to ‘Facts 
from Gweedore.’ Edited by Lord George 
Hill. Dublin, Hardy. 


We well recollect Lord George Hill’s former 
book of ‘Facts.’ Facts are rarities in Ireland, 
except unpleasant ones; and those of Lord 
George were agreeable exceptions to the general 
rule. The noble author is himself one of the 
few Irish facts which it is pleasing to contem- 
plate :—a resident proprietor, beneficent and 


1147 
enterprising, working with his own hands for 
the improvement of the country and the people ; 
not whining at the Castle gates or importuning 
the Treasury for alms. A few morg such men, 
one or two in each county, would soon “ deraci- 
nate the savagery” of Ireland,—place her out of 
the reach of want, or enable her to support her 
own distress with her own resources. 

The work before us is a sequel to the ‘ Facts 
from Gweedore,’ the scene of the author’s 
patriotic exertions, It is intended to guide the 
feet of tourists to an untrodden region of the 
county of Donegal; offering numerous attrac- 
tions, not only to the lover of the picturesque, 
but also to the naturalist and the antiquary. 
We shall follow our distinguished cicerone to 
one or two objects of interest,—beginning with 
the Isle of Rathlin; in whose north-eastern 
corner stand the ruins of a castle to which 
Bruce fled in 1306; and where the well-known 
incident of the spider is said to have occurred. 
The legend runs, that,— 

“One morning, during Bruce's sojourn in the 

Castle of Raghery, he was lying in bed, musing on 
his bad fortunes and frequent defeats, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by a spider endeavouring to fasten 
his web to a particular point. The insect made three 
attempts in vain; yet nothing daunted, he made a 
fourth, in doing which he seemed nearly to have 
exhausted his strength, but he was successful. This 
little incident struck the Bruce very forcibly ; for he, 
too, had made three attempts to gain the Scottish 
throne, and was beaten in three battles. The spi- 
der’s persevering example and consequent success 
encouraged him to muster his scattered forces and 
make one trial more. He did so; and gained the 
Battle of Bannockburn. In grateful commemoration 
of this event, it is said that no one of the name or 
Bruce will ever kill a spider.” 
Bruce's spider is a useful example to the pre- 
sent day; and, though Lord George does not 
point the moral to Ireland, there is no country 
in the world more in want of a lesson of energy 
and perseverance. The author is himself an 
illustration of what is to be done by hardy and 
sustained effort ; but how few Irish proprietors 
imitate the spider—how few have even made 
the first abortive exertion ! 

That the lesson of the insect moralist was not 
thrown away upon the peasantry of Rathlin, is 
shown by Lord George's interesting account of 
the origin and progress of needlework in that 
wild and lonely isle—‘ When the present pro- 
prietor, long before schools were attempted, 
desired, in the plenitude of his patriotism, to 
have a few native shirts made for him, it was 
ascertained (on the commission being issued) 
that but one woman, and she a cripple, could 
make a shirt, and that her only needle was 
out of order. The point was broken off; yet, 
sooner than miss the job, she managed with 
the help of a grinding stone to restore it and 
make the shirts. But now it is wonderfully 
otherwise ; and probably every young girl in 
the island who has arrived at years of discretion 
is competent to wield her needle in any capacity.” 

The natives of Rathlin, we are told, are ar- 
dently patriotic ; but their patriotism, it seems, 
is as yet limited to the “ bright little isle of their 
own.” They have laws and penalties peculiar 
to themselves. Their capital punishment is 
transportation to Ireland! 

The names of many of the mountains and 
lakes in Donegal are of themselves attractive : 
Knockalla, the “ Hill of Swans,”’ Lough Swilly, 
the “‘ Lake of Shadows,” &c. There is some- 
times a name decidedly English :—for example, 
the town of Milford, the ancient Irish appella- 
tion of which was Ballynagolloglough! What 
an euphonious name—and what a pity it was to 
change it into so poor a word as Milford! Lord 
George tells an amusing story connected with 





it:—An English proprietor of the place, in 
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despair of ever being enabled by any practice 


to get his tongue or his pen into the way of 
spell 


ing its name with facility in his correspon- 
dence with his agent, insisted on the latter 
leaving the village altogether in order that the 
difficulty might be got rid of. The agent com- 
plied ; but was soon earnestly requested to return 
to his old quarters—for the new address was: 
‘ , Esq., Drummuchlathery, near 
Ballynagolloglough.’”’ 

Donegal was the country of the O’Donnells : 
—Lady Morgan has immortalized the region in 
one of her best novels. On the rocks of Kil- 
macrenan the O’Donnells were wont to be 
crowned as Princes of Tir Connell ; and amongst 
the formalities observed was the curious and 
beautiful one of presenting the new king with 
a wand perfectly white and straight,—the chief 
who officiated using this form of words, ‘‘ Re- 
ceive, O King, the badge of your authority ; 
and remember to imitate in your conduct the 
straightness and whiteness of this wand.” 
There could not have been a happier emblem 
of rectitude and purity. 

Everybody has heard of the famous letters 
that passed between the adverse chiefs of Tir 
Connell and Tyrone,—the most laconic corre- 
spondence in history :— 

“ Pay me my tribute, or if you don’t 

“ O’DonneELL.” 

“T owe you no tribute, and if I did 

“ O'NEILL.” 
Penmanship, indeed, would seem to have made 
its way slowly in this part of Ireland.— 

“The Wrays were the proprietors of the Ards 
after the M‘Swynes were removed. In those days, 
and long after, everything was done by token. Even 
a magistrate in summoning delinquents never bo- 
thered himself with the present tedious process. It 
is in the memory of old persons still living, that a 
proprietor of this estate when he had occasion to 
summon a man before him merely sent his walking- 
stick as a token, which was equivalent to a mandate 
instantly to be obeyed.” 


lambs with gunpowder to preserve them from 
Reynard. Other methods, however, are in use 
to prevent vulpine depredations. The old women 
of the district are wont to propitiate the foxes 
with presents of gloves and stockings. The 
foxes of Donegal would seem to be dandies. 
We wonder if they wear red coats at hunts. 

~ It is to be hoped these ‘ Hints’ will attract 
many tourists to the part of Ireland of which 
they give so interesting an account.—The book 
is beautifully illustrated with drawings on stone 
by an anonymous artist. 





Select Worl:s of Vittorio Alfieri—[Opere Scelte, 
&e.]. Edited by Giuseppe Zirardini. Paris, 
Baudry. 

Tuts edition, although its title promises no more 

than a selection from the writings of Alfieri, 

will be found to contain all of his works that any 
one can now desire to read, and some composi- 
tions, indeed, that few will be greatly disposed 
to study. It includes the remarkable autobio- 
graphy, with the letter of the Abate Caluso, 
describing the poet's last moments; all the trage- 
dies—not only those completed before 1787, when 
the poet, on closing the series, formally vowed 


to lay aside the Italian sock for ever, giuré a se | 


| di nol pia assumermai—but also the Abele, and 
two other (posthumous) pieces, written in viola- 
tion of this promise. 
| comedy, Il Divorzio, the satires, sonnets, and 


the treatise Del Principe e delle Lettere, are all | 


, of Alfieri’s performances that can be expected 
| to retain any considerable literary value here- 
| after, or that are likely, indeed, to be much 
| consulted even at this day. Of the other pieces 
| contained in this volume, the interest has, for 
‘the most part, expired already. The critical 
_ letter of Calsabigi on the appearance of the 
first series of tragedies, and the author’s critical 
| reply to it, can add nothing to our means of 
| properly appreciating these works; which will 
be judged on such principles as we have since 


These, with his single | 


long to follow step by step throu 
rary fortunes. In this treatise we have mere} 
a critical commentary, pointing out the ch 
racter of the pieces in question, the reasons for 
or against their plans and details, and distribu. 
ing praise and blame with the most candid e ‘ 
tism. This feature of the essay, however i 
it might be in most writers, is so fully exhibited 
in the ‘ Life,’ where, also, it seems more appro- 
priate and engaging, that we can well Min 
pense with any other proofs of Alfieri’s unaf. 
fected desire of self-exhibition. And of those 
anecdotes, concerning the production of his tra- 
gedies, which every one must be eager to hear 
the same autobiography is the only record he 
has given us. 

Of Alfieri’s standing as a tragic poet,—of the 
distinguishing character of the works that made 
him famous,—of their beauties and blemishes 
—it would be quite superfluous to attempt any 
description here. What he was, and in how 
remarkable a manner he made himself a new 
language and an immortal name, is now one of 
the most universally known, as it is also one 
of the most notable, facts in the modern history 
of genius. Great as the author must appear to 
those who might know him only as the parent 
|of Saul or Mirra, he rises infinitely in stature 
| when this character is completed by the story 
of their production. When we behold the rug- 
_ged Titanic energy which made for itself a way 

to those high efforts, through every disadvantage 
that could lie in a poet’s way: a youth viciously 
spent and worse instructed, a barbarous tongue 
_ to be unlearned, a highly artificial language to 
| be acquired ; and all this ata time when a torpid 
imbecility in everything around him might 
have deadened the spirit of emulation for great- 
ness, and poetical literature had become little 
| better than a toy for the amusement of trifling 
pedantry. Tohave risen at such atime through 
| such obstacles, to the place of Italy’s first tragic 
| dramatist, was indeed a marvellous achievement; 


ghout his lite. 


Tory Island is an object of great curiosity. | learned to apply, or may be better taught here- | a greatinstance of that ferribil via which seems 
It rises out of the sea “ like a castellated city.” | after, whatever may have been the sentence of | at times to animate Italian natures with a fiery 


Sir Charles Giésecke describes it as “ having the 
appearance of an extensive castle in ruins,— 
the rocks representing its walls rising perpen- 
dicularly from the bottom of the sea.” The 
intrepid authors of the books of Leacan and 
Ballymote affirm that Tory Island was in the 
possession of a people called the Fomorians 
twelve centuries before the Christian era. As 
these Fomorians may be considered as the first 
Tories, the reader will be pleased to know who 
and what they were. We are told that they 
were African pirates, a race of giants, and 
descendants of Ham,—as pretty a pedigree as 


any Tory family could desire to have traced up 
for them either by an Antiquarian Society or 


by the Herald's College. It would appear, 
however, that the island was called Tory not 
because it was the haunt of “ Tories, robbers, 
and rapparees,” but from a corruption of the 
word fower,—Tory Island for Tower Island. 
The county of Donegal is rich in mineral 
treasures. Close to Dunluighy is a quarry of 
white marble,—the bed very extensive and 
the quality excellent. It has bean pronounced 
by mineralogists of high repute suitable for 
the finest works of sculpture; and contains 
blocks in texture and whiteness deserving 
comparison with the marbles of Paros and Car- 
rara. The coasts abound with fish. In 1840, 
1,407,000 herrings were caught in the course 
of a fortnight at the Rosses. In one morning, 
half-a-million of herrings were brought into 
the little port of Rutland.—Many curious par- 
ticulars of the natural history of the district 
are related. ‘The foxes at the Rosses cannot 
endure the smell of gunpowder; and accord- 
ingly ‘the more provident farmers’’ rub their 


| friends or enemies at the moment of their first 
publication. The correspondence can only 
| serve to show a glimpse of the state of critical 
| knowledge and taste at that period in Italy; 
|; and of this there are extant other evidences 
quite sufficient for any literary purpose that 
can be served by the view of its poverty and 
littleness. The “ author’s opinions of the tra- 
gedies published in Didot’s edition” cannot be 
regarded as highly deserving of the attention 
of posterity. The explanation of motives or 
designs that may have been pursued in the con- 
struction, in a particular form, or with a par- 


pleted work, can only possess any value as 
reflecting processes of the author's mind: the 
composition, however the author may illustrate, 
dissect, or expound it from without, must take 
its rank and receive its sentence according to 
its intrinsic character, so far as the poct has 
been able to impress it on the structure of the 
work itself. What it does not contain or cannot 
display in its own body will never be supplied 
by any amount of commentary or exegesis: 
and of the merits which properly belong to it, 
the author will always, and truly, be regarded 
as a questionable judge. The matter of per- 
sonal interest to be found in this essay of Al- 
fieri’s on his own tragedies is very slight indeed. 
It tells us next to nothing of what it is always 
the most pleasant to hear from the writer of 
works of genius,—the occasions which suggested 
the first idea, the circumstances attending their 
production, the manner and time of composing 





them; how they were received,—such details, 
in short, as are required by our regard for the 
author, whom, having first learned to admire, we 


ticular arrangement in the details, of a com- | 


| vehemence, before which all barriers give 
way,—a certain fulness of ardent life, that is 
rarely seen to burst forth in equal measure in 

any other nation. Asa picture of the develope- 
| ment of this force, the autobiography of Alfieri 
| will, to many minds, be always more impressive 

than even the most striking of his tragedies—a 
| drama of stronger human interest, and scarcely 
|less marvellous in its progress than any of 
; those which he composed for the stage. We 
| think it may be destined to outlive all those 
| performances; to which it seems to bear the 
same kind of relation that exists between the 
actual passion, the breath and blood of life, 
and its cold reflection 
statue. 

In the new edition immediately before us we 
cannot honestly praise anything but its compre- 
hensiveness. It consists of two parts—the first, 
of moderate dimensions, ends with the Vita; the 
whole remaining works being crowded into the 
second portion,—a volume of the inconvenient 
bulk of 730 closely printed pages. For reference 
the edition is not well suited; as there is no 
index whatever, not even so much as a table 
of contents to the second part. For daily use, 
the unwieldy size of the book must be a 
hindrance to most readers ; and the type, which 
is small and much compressed, will sorely 
fatigue the eyes of many. The practice now 
so much in fashion, of bringing out these bulky 
single volumes may be applauded on the score 
of economy, but it does not produce very read- 
able editions. It certainly enables the pub- 
lisher to offer the works of a voluminous author 
at a temptingly low price; but this advantage 
is more apparent than real, if the book, when 
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oor foundto be so big and heavy that it is 

tter of some difficulty to use it. At all 

ts, this form of publication might, perhaps, 
= nfined with advantage to such authors as 
es in great request for indiscriminate 
oe Works like those of Alfieri, which can 
. . F. popular with the many, will hardly re- 
= to be multiplied in this economical man- 
= and those who may desire to possess some 
mien of them will continue to prefer a form 
a convenient for the hand and more invit- 


ing to the eye. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Where's Elize ?—It is a pity that what was meant 
to be droll should prove so very dull, since the 
title is a taking one. Any one who, during the 
ist fortnight has seen “ the momentous question 
contributing its contingent to the mosaic literature 
of our dead walls (that most primitive, but not 
jeast piquant of our fresco decorations) or making 
is slow way along tlie Strand on some van, with 
Antigropelos placarded on the right and on the 
jet the newest Balloon Ascent,—would have been 
justified in imagining that “the poster” set forth 
some moving piece of secret history, after the fashion 
of those alphabetical correspondences in the Times 
or Post which reveal so little and conceal so much. 
No one, however, need be alarmed further. 
The “Eliza” advertised is no relation of the “ E., 
whose loss lacerates the heart of D.,” — or of 
the F. who informs G. “that the five-pound note 
will reach her in safety if forwarded through the 
medium of H.” She is merely a brain creature: 
neither lurking in Pentonville nor lodging in Pim- 
licoinnocent alike of mortal love or debt, at Chelsea 
or Chingford. Therefore, should walls and palings 
and vans, a fortnight hence, as publicly announce 
« Here's Jane !”—all sincere and innocent passers- 
by are warned not to waste rejoicing over a pro- 
digal daughter found; but “to pass on and say 
nothing,"—unless it be, “ I hope the book is not quite 
so stupid this time.” The pleasantry before us 
works out the bewilderment of a family on the elope- 
ment of a young lady, and the efforts to find her 
made “up all manner of streets” save the right one. 
Our readers may be content with this description; 
since the least imaginative Richard, Thomas, or 
Henry among them, with such a cue, will neces- 
sarily imagine a chace much more breathless and 
entertaining than the one recorded. We own to have 
been thrown out at an carly stage of the pursuit; and 
having peeped at the last page, and ascertained that 
“Eliza” got off safe to America, to have left without 
remorse the adventures of the Knights errant in quest 
of her. 

Mathematics no Mystery ; or, the Beauties and Uses 
of Euclid. By J. G. Holyoake.—This is the first 
book of Euclid, accompanied by all manner of ram- 
bling illustrations. The mathematician will not look 
for much good instruction from a commentator who 
writes thus—“A perpendicular line inclines neither to 
theright hand nor tothe left.” From this cireumspect(!) 
idea probably arose the precept of the poet— 

Far from extremes a middle course is best. 

Nor must the young student who wants a course of 
reading marked out trust the author of the following 
sentence:—“‘ The professional astronomer must be 
master of Newton—the mariner, of Thomas Simson 
—the architect and civil engineer, of Euler and the 
Bernouillisand a certain class of able geometricians.” 
When the writer of this pamphlet tells us that he 
presents “a history of the rise and progress of mathe- 
matics somewhat more complete than previous ones,” 
his book becomes amusing. He has an original 
idea too—and rather a strange one. He says “it 
seemed the most appropriate tribute to Euclid to 
associate his works with his name.” The world had 
already done this, we thought. But Mr. Holyoake 
means “ with the letters of his name”: for, in pur- 
suance of the above notion, he prints Evctip, in the 
title-page, with a dial-plate fastened on the body of 
each letter and a diagram in each plate. 

Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimonides. 
Delivered at the Jews’ and General Literary Institu- 
tion. By Dr. A. Benisch.—This little work comes 
before us invested with peculiar interest; the author 

a Jew and a Bohemian—and, therefore, it 








would seem, under a double disadvantage in address- 
ing the English public. Among his own people, 
however, he enjoys the well-earned reputation of 
peculiar eminence in the knowledge of the Semitic 
languages; while in London he is and has been for 
some time an active member of the Philological 
Society.—In these lectures are concisely pourtrayed 
the life and history of one of the most eminent men 
whom Jewish or any other literature has ever pro- 
duced; an author of numerous works on scientific as 
well as-religious subjects—at once the friend and 
physician of Salah-ed-din and the glory of Spain 
and Africa, his native and adopted countries. Of 
him the Arabian poet sang with, equal truth and jus- 
tice when he said, that “the medicine of Galen is 
only for the body, but that of Abu Amram (Mai- 
monides) is for both the body and the mind,”— 
Appended to the sketch of his life is a valuable list 
of all the known works of Maimonides,—the fullest 
which has yet appeared in any European collection. 
—We understand that it is Dr. Benisch’s wish to 
give in continuance a series of similar lectures; in 
which the lives and literary history of other eminent 
Jews will be described. How much such labours 
are required those well know to whom the medieval 
history of that people has at any time been a subject 
of inquiry. We believe the public, and especially 
those of his own nation now resident in this country, 
will not fail to give the learned author fitting encou- 
ragement to proceed with the interesting subject 
which he has undertaken. 

Principles of Physics and Meteorology. By J. 
Miiller.—This is a translation of a work by Prof. 
Miiller of Freiburg;—and it is the first of a series 
by different authors. It is to be followed by works 
on machinery and engineering by Prof. Weisbach; 
chemistry by Graham (the second edition of whose 
well-known work is to form part of the set); manu- 
facturing chemistry by G. Knapp; and the microscope 
by J. Quekett. Inthe work before us the first thing 
that strikes us is a profusion of woodcuts beyond 
what we should have imagined any publisher could fur- 
nish at the price—and very good cuts. We suppose 
they must have been obtained by some arrangement 
with the German publisher. Thematter of the work is 
sound, and ranges over the subject well. The manner 
is popular; and the author, though a mathematician, 
introduces only formule to look at, now and then, 
without algebraic processes. It is a good thing 
occasionally to have translations from the courses 
of other countries. All such works are apt to run 
into a routine which it is well to vary by importa- 
tions. We strongly recommend this work; particu- 
larly for the libraries of schools, mechanics’ institutes, 
and the like. Such libraries often contain a shelf of 
books similar in plan to the present, and a great deal 
too similar in detail to one another. The present 
volume would be a refreshing variety; and contains, 
at the same time, excellent reading and reference for 
those who are to have but one book on the subject. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Acland’s India and Gleig’s Compaigns, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Aristotle's Ethics, a new translation, 4th ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Aue’s (C. E.) Grammar of the German Language, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Baynes's (Mrs.) Album of Fancy Needlework, Part III. square, 6d. 
Beckstein’s (J. M.) C Birds, a new translation, post 8vo. 7s. 
Bloodworth’s (Miss) Poems, &c., 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Busk’s (Mrs. W.) Biographical Sketches, European and Asiatic, 5s. 
Cariton’s (W.) Black Prophet, 6 illustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds, 
Carlyle’s (T.) Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 4 vols. 2/. 2s. cl. 
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Couper's (C. M. A.) Visits to Beechwood Farm, illust. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 
De Wah! (Madame) On Training Girls at School, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Engagement Almanack (The), 6d. sheet. 
Family Herald (The), Vol. IV. 4to. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Francis’s (G.) Dictionary of Practical Receipts, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
‘ullwood's 3 oma Ruit, new ed. revised, 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl. 
Gardiner’s (W.) Twenty-one Lessons on British Mosses, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Gardner's (E. V.) Introduction to Railway Mensuration, 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Grote’s (G.) Recent Politics of Switzerland, = 8vo. 5s. cl. 
lappy Hours ; or, the Home Story Book, by Mary Cherwell, 3s. 6d. 
Hay’s (D, R.) Laws on Harmonious Colouring, 6th ed. pt. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Howlett’s Victoria Golden Alinanack for 1848, 6¢. swd.; 1s. tuck. 
Jardine’s Naturalist’s Lib. Vols. XX 1X. & XXX. People’s Ed. 4s. 6d. 
Knitting made Easy, by Madame de Berri, complete, 18mo. 1s. swd. 
Loudon's (Agnes) Tales for Young People, royal 16mo. 5s. cl. 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Facts from the World of Nature, fe. 6s. cl. 
Merriwell’s (M.) My Own Annual for Boys and Girls, illust. 5s. cl. 
Mudie’s (R.) The Air, an Account of the Atmospheric Fluid, 3s, 6d. 
Oliver & Boyd's Threepenny Almanac for 1848, 18mo. swd. 
O’Connell’s (D.) Life and Times, by W. Fagan, Esq. M.P., Vol. I. 6s. 
Panoramic View of London, embossed in colours, fc. 4to. 5s. cl. 
Pickering’s Statutes, 10 & 11 Victoria, 8vo. 22s. bds. 
Pius IX. ; or, First Year of the Pontificate, 2 vols, Vol. I, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Ranke’s (L.) History of the Prussian Monarchy, Vol. 1. Pt. I. 3s. 6d. 
Redstone’s Guide to Guernsey and Jersey, 3rd ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Salvey’s (Rev. T.) Gospel Hymns, 12mo, 4s. 6d. cl. 
Savage's (Mrs.) Gems of Knitting and Crotchet, 18mo. 0d. swd. 
Smith’s (Rev. G.) Visit to the Consular Cities of China, 2nd ed. 14s. 
Snow’s (R.) Manual of Definitions, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Stars and the Earth, Thoughts upon Space, Time, &c., Pt, IT. 1s. cl. 
Terry’s (Miss) Receipts on Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet, 18mo. 6d. 
Thirteenth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 8vo. 7% cl. 
Todd’s Cyclopzdia of Anatomy and Physiology, Vol. III. 24. 10s. cl. 
Tracts for Children, by Author of ‘ Peep of Day,’ 52 in packet, 2s. 4d. 
Whisper for the Nursery, a Word for the School Room, &c., 3s. 6d. cl. 

















FORTUNE. 
Frownrne Fortune! frowning ever, 
Frowning evermore on me, 
Wilt thou always hate whoever 
Holdeth in a spirit free 
Secret strength defying thee ? 


Smile for smile !—when thou wert kindly 
Thou hadst welcome kind and glad : 
Didst thou ever fail to find me 
With that happy face I had, 
Ere thy malice made it sad ? 


Frown for frown !—my face is alter’d, 
Changed thro’ ony 3 a sharp degree, 

But my spirit scarce hath falter’d :— 
Beaten down upon my knee, 


Fortune, I have conquer'd thee ! M. R. 


A Voice from the Jungfrau. 
*Twixt sky and sea, the Earth hath still a tone, 

Than thunder’s peal, than ocean’s wrath more 

dread ;— 

Clouds are around the Maiden Mountain’s head, 
But ‘neath their veil with deep and mystic groan 
She speaketh to the hills—* I am alone, 

Greater than ye.—Mine awful brow is spread 

With winter frosts; the bones of wanderers dead 
Like bleachéd pearls bestrew my silver zone.” — 

Thou, whose bold march the Wengern steep hath 

spanned, 
That voice in deep and holy silence hear :— 
So speak from every hill, old Switzerland ! 
Should priestly Craft his serpent crest uprear, 
To void his venom in thy waters clear, 
And on thy truthful front a name accurst to brand ! 
H. F.C. 


September, 1847. 





FPOLE-LORE. 
THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William J. Thoms. 


No. VITI.—Queen Mab—her Name and Attributes. 
This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night, 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag when maids lie on their backs 
Which presses them.—This, this is she. 

One of the most striking of the elfin characteristics 
set forth in the foregoing passage, and one by which 
Mab the Fairy Queen, and the Alp or Nightmare, 
are equally distinguished—namely, that of— 

Baking the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs,— 

is one which they share in common not only with 
Aitwaras, the Incubus of Lithuanian superstition, 
but also with Frau Holle, who plays so distinguished 
a part in the popular mythology of the Germans, 
Frau Holle is not only represented as being ren- 
dered still more hideous by having her own long hair 
elfed into knots, but as also so entangling the locks 
of others: and hence “he has been with Mother 
Holle” is an expression commonly applied to any 
person whose hair is particularly rough, matted 
and untidy. Frau Holle, or Hulda, as she is some- 
times designated, it may be remarked, resembles, 
too, the sovereign of the fairy race in many other 
particulars besides her propensity to steal unbaptized 
children, She is sometimes represented as fair and 
young,—sometimes as altogether the reverse; and 
oftentimes she appears not alone, but as the head 
or queen of a race of spirits who are called after her 
Huldrefolk.* Like Woden, again, Frau Holle takes 
her nightly course through the air; and, like that well- 
known mythic hero, forms a portion of the wild host 
which used formerly to terrify by their unearthly 
cries the belated peasantry of Germany. 

But there was another personage who, according 
to the popular voice, was accustomed to take part 
in these nocturnal flights—these chasses fantastiques, 
as they are designated in France—whose name has 
never, I believe, been brought under the notice of 
the English reader, except by the late Mr. Douce, 
(in his long, curious, and interesting note upon 
Shakspeare’s introduction of Hecate among modern 
witches,f)—although that name is very possibly 
connected with that of our own Mab,—whom she 





* See Grimm's ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ s. 249. 
+ ‘Tllustrations of Shakespeare and of Ancient Manners,’ 
Vol. I. p. 382, et seq. 
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unquestionably so far resembles, that one of her 
peculiarities is her 

Platting the manes of horses in the night. 
I allude to Dame Abunde or Habunde; whom Mr. 
Douce describes as “having been the genuine queen 
of fairies, and of a most innocuous and benevolent 


disposition, bestowing happiness and abundance on 
all her votaries. In support of this latter statement 
he quotes an ancient fablian by Haisau, which has 
never been entirely printed, in which she is thus 
introduced— 

Ceste richesse nus abonde 

Nos lavons de par Dame Avonde,— 
and adds “She is also mentioned in the works of 

_ William Auvergne, Bishop of Paris in the four- 

teenth century, asa spirit enriching the houses that 
she visited.” 

Grimn, in his elaborate notice of Dame Abunde, fur- 
nishes us with the passage from William of Auvergne, 
to which Mr. Douce alludes when speaking of that 
important personage; and also with one which, from 
its connexion with another superstition connected with 
the present inquiry, is no less interesting,—namely, 
that in which the worthy Bishop of Paris speaks of 
certain hags, or malicious spirits, who were sometimes 
seen in stables with waxen lights from which they 
suffered drops to fall on the necks and manes of the 
horses—and of the manes of the latter being care- 
fully plaited “ come ipsorum diligenter tricatie.* 

This superstition appears to have been very widely 
circulated; and Mr. Douce, in his observations upon 
it, mentions a very uncommon old print by Hans 
Burgmair relating to it,—in which a witch is repre- 
sented as entering the stable with a lighted torch, 
and previously to the operation of entangling the 
horse’s mane practising her enchantments on the 
groom, who is lying asleep on his back, and appa- 
rently under the influence of the Nightmare. 

Of the connexion which would seem to be esta- 
blished by means of community of attribute between 
Queen Mab and those female deities which, as 
Domine Nocturna, Bone Mulieres, or Bonnes Dames, 
are so frequently mentioned by the medieval writers, 
and formed a peculiar hierarchy under their queen 
who, whether she be called Diana, Bensozia, Berchta, 
Befania, Abundia, Folla, Hulda, Frau Gaude, 
Herka, Hruoda, Ostara, Ostavia, Herodias, or Astarte, 
is, according to Schreiber,} no other than the Queen 
of Heaven herself—Regina Celi, Virgo Ccelestis, 
Bona Dea Sanctissima Ceelestis, Invicta Ceelestis 
Urania, &c.,—we have not here, and at this time, an 
opportunity of treating in the manner which the 
subject demands. 

We will, therefore, proceed to consider briefly the 
name which Shakspeare has in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
bestowed upon the sovereign of the fairy race,— 
namely, Queen Mab. 

The reader to whom the writings of Shakspeare, 
Drayton, Herrick, the Duchess of Newcastle, and 
others have made the name of Queen Mab as fami- 
liar as the veriest household word, will probably be 
surprised to learn that no earlier instance of Mab 
being used as the designation of the Fairy Queen 
has hitherto been discovered than that of Shaks- 
peare in his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ He will probably 
be almost as much surprised when he is told that none 
of the commentators, wide as is their reading, ex- 
tensive as have been their labours, appear to have 
sought to ascertain either what authority Shakspeare 
had for so designating the fairies’ midwife, or what 
is the meaning of the designation which he in his 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ thought fit to bestow upon her. 
—This is the more extraordinary since none can 
doubt that Mab is a genuine name,—and not like 
those which Drayton, who designates the Fairy 
Queen by it, has bestowed upon the members of 
her fairy court :— 


Hop and Mop and Dyp so clear, 
Pip and Trip and Skip that were 





* This passage is sufficiently curious to be quoted at 


length. It is found at p. 1066, of Vol. I. of the edition of 
the Bishop's collected works, published at Paris in 1674.— 
“Sunt et alia ludificationes malignorum spirituum, quas 
faciunt interdum in nemoribus et locis amcenis et frondosis 
arboribus, ubi apparent in similitudine pyellarum aut 
matronarum ornatu muliebri et eandido, interdum etiam in 
stabulis, cum luminaribus cereis, ex quibus apparent distil- 
lationes in comis et collis equorum, et come ipsorum dili- 
genter tricate, et audies eos, qui talia se vidisse fatentur, 
dicentes veram ceream esse, que de luminaribus hujusmodi 
stillaverat.” 
t Schreiber, ‘Die Heren und Feen,’ s, 107. 














To Mab, their sovereign ever dear, 
Her special maids of honour ; 

Fiband Tib and Pinck and Pin, 

Tick and Quick and Jil and Jin, 

Tit and Nit and Wap and Win, 

The train that wait upon her— 

or Shakspeare’s own Peas-blossom, Cobweb, and 
Mustard-seed,— names created for the nonce, and 
begotten of the poet’s fancy. But though it is easy 
to decide—what is unquestionably the case—that 
Shakspeare learned that Mab was the name of the 
Fairy Queen from the Folk-Lore of his own time,— 
for the name of Mab appears to have been at one 
time current in Warwickshire, where, as we learn 
from a note of Sir Henry Ellis, in his edition of 
Brand, “ Mab-led, pronounced Mob-led, signifies 
led astray by a Will-o’-the-Wisp,"*—what is the 
meaning of that name Mab, and why it was originally 
applied to the sovereign of fairy land, are questions 
far more difficult of solution. 

Looking to the general character given of Dame 
Abunde, or Habunde—the story of her visiting houses 
at might, and partaking of the wine and good things 
purposely left out for her,as, we learn from William 
d’Auvergnet the practice was,—and looking also to 
her nightly trips, to which Meon also alludes in his 
Roman de la Rose, where he says— 

Que les cine sens ainsine decoit 

Var les fantosmes, qu'il recoit, 

Dont maintes gens par lor folie 
Cuident estre par nuit estries 

Errans aveques Dame Huboude, &e.— 

I at one time felt inclined to answer in the affir- 
mative Mr. Keightley’s question,t Is Mab a contrac- 
tion of Habundia, who, Heywood tells us, ruled over 
the fairies ?_more especially since it appeared that 
Dame Abonde might possibly have been contracted 
into Dame Ab, and thence into Mab. Another deriva- 
tion may be from Mabel (of which Mab is, I believe,a 
common abbreviation); and respecting which Camden 
in his ‘ Remains’ says, “ Some will have it to be a 
contraction of the Italians from Mabella, that is, my 
fair daughter, or maid. But whereas it is written in 
deeds Amabilia and Mabilia, I think it cometh from 
Amabilis, that is, loveable or lovely.” 

Further consideration has, however, satisfied me 
that the origin of this name Mab is to be found in 
the Celtic. Beaufort, in his ‘ Antient Topography of 
Ireland,’ mentions Mabh as the chief of the Irish 
fairies. When speaking of the Fiodha Rhehe he 
says— Fiodha Rhehe pronounced Fairy, that is, syl- 
van divinities, from Fiodha woods, and Rhehe. The 
Fiodha Rikehe, in the ancient Celtic Mythology, were 
subordinate genii who presided over the vegetable 
productions of nature and the animals of the forest. 
They were the satyrs and elves of the Greeks and 
Romans; the chief of whom was Pan or Pallas, 
called by the ancient Irish Mogh, Magh, or MMabh. 
The notion of fairies so prevalent amongst the 
country people at this day is the remains of this 
heathen superstition.§ Afterwards, which is more 
to our present purpose, Beaufort clearly identifies 
Mabh with Diana. He is speaking of the chief of 
the genii who in the old Irish and Celtic Mythology 
presided over the various productions of nature, and 
of the names which this divinity received according 
to the different departments it was supposed to oc- 
cupy; and he goes on to say, “when presiding over 
the forests and chief of the Fiodh Rhehke” (which, as 





* © Popular Antiquities,’ Vol. ITL p. 218 (ed. 1841). 

+t The following is the good Bishop's account, which we 
extract the rather since we believe it las never hitherto been 
laid before the English reader.—In the original it follows the 
passage given in a former note. ‘“ De illis vero substantiis, 
quz apparent in domibus, quas dominas nocturnas, et 
principem earum vocant dominam Abundiam, pro eo quod 
domibus, quas frequentant, abundantiam bonorum tempo- 
ralium prestare putantur, non aliter tibi sentiendum est, 
quam quemadmodum de illis audivisti. Quapropter eo 
usque invaluit stultitia hominum et insania vetularum, ut 
vasa vini et receptacula ciborum disco operta relinquant, et 
omnino nee obstruant neque claudant eis noctibus, quibus 
ad domos suos eas credant adventuras, ea de causa videlicet, 
ut cibos et potus quasi paratos inveniant et eos absque diffi- 
eultate apparitionis pro beneplacito sumant.” Grimm, 
* Deutsche Mythologie,’ s. 264. 

t ‘Fairy Mythology,’ vol. ii. p. 135. The following is, I 
presume, the passage from Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angelis,’ lib. 8. p. 507, to which Mr, Keighttey 
alludes— 

One kinde of these th’ Italians Fate name; 

Feé, the French; we, Sybils; and the same 

Others, White Nymphs; and those that have them seen; 

Night-Ladies, some, of which Habundia Queene. 

§ No. xi. in vol. iii. of Vallancey’s ‘ Collectanea de Rebus 





Hibernicis.’ See p. 350, 
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we have already seen, were fairies, corresponding with 
the satyrs and elves of the Greeks and Ro 
“it was denominated Mabh by the Irish by re 
Greeks Diana, and by the Romans Pan."+ * 4 
: . a : : "+ 
Before meeting with the foregoing passages, which 
are certainly curiously illustrative of the present 
inquiry, I had-satisfied myself of the Celtic ofigin of 
the name of Mab,—but upon very different grounds. 
for I saw in this designation a distinct allusion to 
the diminutive form of the elfin sovereion Mab 
. r . . od be 
both in Welsh and in the kindred dialects of Brit. 
tany, signifies a child or infant;—and my readers w 
I am sure, agree with me that it would be diffic 
to find any epithet more befitting one who 
; Comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman; 
that dwarf-like sovereign whose tiny subjee 
ployed— 

Some to kill cankers in the musk rose-buds, 

Some war with rear mice for their leatherr 

To make her small elves coats ;— 
and who when frighted with the domestic squabbles 
of their rulers, 
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Creep into acorn cups and hide them there. 


Here let me sing, with Bishop Corbet, 

Farewell Rewards and Fairies!— 
and for awhile bring to a close so much of the illus. 
trations of the Fo!k-Lore of Shakspeare as relates to 
the Fairy Mythology of England. There are many 
points connected with it still untouched; but the 
consideration of which it has seemed good to defer 
to some more convenient opportunity. Fragmentary, 
however, as have been my notices of it, I trust they 
have shown the varied origin of that beautiful portion 
of our Popular Mythology of which Shakspeare has 
made such admirable and effective use,—and have 
convinced your readers that, however gorgeous the 
colouring, however skilful the grouping, the pictures 
of the elfin race which Shakspeare has left us have 
the additional charm of being truthful copies of the 
originals from which he drew, and which he found 
enshrined in the hearts and memories of his con- 
tem poraries. 





THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION, 

Our readers know that in July 1846 the Hudson's 
Bay Company dispatched an expedition from Fort 
Churchill, in Hudson’s Bay, under the command of 
Dr. John Rae, for the purpose of surveying the un- 
explored portion of the Arctic Coast at the north- 
eastern angle of the American continent: and last 
week we announced the successful termination of this 
expedition,—and its issue in establishing the fact that 
Boothia Felix is a peninsula and expelling from geo- 
graphy the imaginary passage of Sir John Barrow and 
Commander Ross. <A report, dated Sept. 21, 1847, 
addressed by the leader of the party to the Company 
in question, gives the details of the journey and its 
results :—from which we will quote largely for the 
information of our readers.— 

** The expedition under my charge left Churchill on the 
5th of July, 1846, for the purpose of tracing the coast of 
America between Dease and Simpson's farthest, and the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla, and returned in safety to this 
place on the 6th inst., after having, by travelling over the 
ice and snow in the spring, surveyed the coast from the 
Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir John Ross to within eight or ten 
miles of the Fury and Hecla Strait, thus proving that that 
eminent navigator was correct in stating Boothia Felix to 
be a portion of the American continent. After leaving 
Churchill, the crews of the boats were divided into watches, 
so that we continued under sail day and night whenever 
the weather was sufficiently moderate. On the 23rd, we 
made the traverse from the south to the north side of the 
entrance of the Wager River with some difficulty; and 
holding on our course towards Repulse Bay, about 7 p.m. 
on the 24th we rounded Cape Hope, and sailed up during 
the night to within eight miles of the head of the bay, 
where we cast anchor for a few hours under shelter of a 
small island near its south shore. At three p.m., on the 
25th, we entered Gibson’s Cove. From a chart drawn by 
one of the party, I inferred that the Arctic Sea (named 
Akkoolee), to the west of Melville peninsula, was not more 
than forty miles distant, in a N.N.W. direction, and that 
about thirty-five miles of the distance was occupied by 
deep lakes: so that we would have only five miles of land 
to drag our boat over—a mode of proceeding which Thad 
decided upon, even had the distance been much greater, in 
preference to going round by the Fury and Hecla Strait. 
Having unloaded the boats, and placed one of them, with 
the greater part of the cargo, in security, the other was 
hauled three miles up a rapid and narrow river, which 
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of the lakes we were to pass through. On 

Seb vencind the lake, which was six miles long, 

ried from halfa mile to two hundred yards in breadth, 

ty being in some places upwards of thirty fathoms. 

its dep versing several lakes, and crossing over six “‘ port- 
After tra f August we entered a shallow stream 
hward. Following this, we arrived at 
longitude, by 


» on the Ist 0 


, 

i the nort mer . 
flowing * p.m., in latitude 67° 13’ N.; 
0 W. 


the sea at 5 


470 3 A 7 

seratt on the morning of the 2nd, we carried the baggage 
ile further down the stream, and afterwards, with much 

ere] dragged our boat over some shoals. We were now 

-_— a salt water lake of a few miles in width, and we 

oe pends the only apparent opening bearing north. 

add g the shore for eleven miles, we passed a steep 

which was named Point Hargrave. At 11, 
3rd, we rounded a high bluff cape, which was 
called after the lady of Sir John Henry _Pelly, Bart., 

overnor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is situated in 
htitude 67° 27’ N.; longitude, by account, 87° 40’ W. 
With much exertion, we advanced three miles beyond the 
cape, when we were enclosed by the ice, so that we could 
neither advance nor retreat. The shore still kept its north- 

est trending. and presented a succession of low muddy 
points and alternate bays. There was a fresh breeze off 
ore on the 3th, which had but little effect upon the ice. 
| therefore determined on returning, and, if possible, cross- 
ing over to Melville Peninsula for the purpose of tracing its 
shores to the Fury and Hecla Strait. By chopping off some 
pieces of ice, and pushing aside others, after much exertion 
we succeeded in getting our boat among ice somewhat less 
dosely packed. During our detention, the weather had 
heen 80 foggy, that no observations of any value could be 
obtained; our clothes were all the time either quite wet or 
damp, our fuel was nearly expended, and we had much 
difficulty in finding water that was drinkable. Working 
our way among the ice until a mile or two past Point Har- 
grave, there now appeared to be sufficient open water to 
allow us to cross over to Melville Peninsula, the nearest 
point of which bore N.E. (true) distant ten miles. We 
completed the traverse in five hours, amidst torrents of 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, the wind 
having shifted from S.W. to E. There was a thick 
fogwith rain all the night of the 6th, but about 6 o'clock 
on the morning of the 7th,a fresh breeze from S.E. dis- 
persed the mist. As soon as the weather cleared up we 
started, but our progress was very slow; in four hours we 
gained as many miles, and were again stopped by our con- 
gant enemy. Early on the 8th, it became calm; and so 
slight had been the effect of the late gale, that the ice had 
nearly surrounded us before we got our anchor up. The 
boat could not be placed in safety here; I therefore de- 
cided on running back to our starting point, and there 
awaiting some favourable change. A light breeze aided 
our retreat; but the ice followed close in our rear—and 
before we had been half an hour under shelter, every spot 
of open water was filled up. I prepared to walk across to 
Repulse Bay, to learn how the men left there were getting 
forward with the arrangements for wintering. Leaving 
three men in charge of the boat, I started on the 9th, in 
company with the other three, and reached our destination 
on the following day, at2 p.m. After mature consideration, 
I determined on giving up all hopes of prosecuting the 
survey at present.—On the lth, retaining one man with 
myself, to guard our stores and attend the nets, the re- 
maining six were sent to assist in bringing over the boat. 
They returned on the 15th, having been only two days 
crossing. Two Esquimaux had accompanied them to assist, 
and also to act as guides; three of the “‘ portages” were 
thus avoided, and the party had likewise the advantage of 
afine fair breeze in the lakes. The Esquimaux had wrought 
well, and were liberally rewarded. All hands were now 
busily occupied in making preparations for a long and cold 
winter. To build a house was our first object, and, there 
being no wood, stones were collected at a favourable spot, 
in ahollow on the north side of the river, a quarter of a 
nile from the sea. On the 2nd of September our house 
was furnished. Its internal dimensions were 20 feet long 
by I4feet broad; height in front 7} feet, sloping to 5} at the 
back. The roof was formed of oilcloths and morse skin 
coverings, the masts and oars of our boats serving as rafters. 
The door was made of parchment deerskins stretched over 
a frame of wood. It was named Fort Hope, and it was 
situated in latitude 66° 32/ 16” N., longitude (by a number 
of lunar distances) 86° 55/51” W. The variation of the 
compass On the 30th of August, 1846, was 52° 50/ 30” W.; 
dip of the needle 88° 14’: and the mean time of 100 vertical 
vibrations in the line of declination, 226”. The winter was 
extremely stormy, indeed so much so that frequently we 
could not move fifty yards from the house for several days 
together. Towards the end of February, preparations for 
our spring journies were commenced. 

On the 5th of April Lleft FortHope, in company with three 
men, the Esquimaux, Ibit-chuk, and Ouglibuck’s son, as 
interpreter. Our bedding and provisions were placed on two 
sedges, each drawn by four dogs. For two days our route was 
the same as that by boat through the lakes last autumn. On 
the7th, when two miles from the sea, we struck across land to 
the westward, and built our snow house on a small lake four 
niles from Point Hargrave. This being the last freshwater 
lake we were likely to see for some days, our sled-runners 
were re-ieed. A strong breeze of head wind with thick snow 
drift, impeded our progress on the 8th,—but we neverthe- 
les advanced seven miles beyond Cape Lady Pelly before 
encamping. The 9th proved fine, and the ice was less 
Tough than that passed over the previous day; but our dogs 

to fail, and one of them having become quite useless 
was shot. About mid-day on the l0th we arrived opposite 
Srounde.l point, which was named Cape Weynton. Our 
course now lay across a bay about six miles deep, and ten 
wide, which received the name of Colville, in honour of the 

y-governor of the compary. The north point of the 
bay, which we reached the following forenoon, was called 
aufort, after the learned and scientific hydrographer to 
the Admiralty. Our next encampment was in Keith Bay, 


rocky point, 
am. on the 


situated in lat. 68° 17’ N., long. 88° 22? W. The coast here 
took a sharp turn to the eastward, and our Esquimaux 
companion informed me, that by crossing overland, in a 
north-west direction, to a large bay which he had formerly 
visited, we should shorten our distance considerably. I de- 
cided on adopting the plan proposed, ad left the coast on 
the morning of the 12th. On the 15th, which was very 
stormy, with a temperature of 20° below zero, we arrived 
at the steep mud-banks of the bay spoken of by our guide, 
and called by him Ak-ku-li-gu-wiak, As the dogs were 
now nearly useless, I determined on leaving them here 
with some of the party, including the Esquimaux, for the 
purpose of recruiting their strength, and, if possible, to kill 
seals, which were numerous, whilst I, with two of the men, 
proceeded to trace the remainder of the unexplored coast. 
The 16th was so stormy that we could not attempt to cross 
the bay ; but early on the morning of the 17th I set out in 
company with two of the men for the purpose of following 
the coast to some point surveyed by Sir John Ross,—as I 
now felt confident that that veteran discoverer was correct 
in his opinion as to Boothia Felix being part of the Ame- 
rican continent. We directed our course to the furthest 
visible land, which bore N.W. (true). The weather was 
beautiful but cold, and the ice being smooth, a brisk walk 
of seventeen miles brought us to the point towards which 
we had been proceeding, in time to obtain a meridian 
observation of the sun. Cape Berens is situated in lat. 
69° 4! 12” N., and long. 90° 0 35” W. It is formed entirely of 
granite, partially covered with moss. Thirteen miles beyond 
this, we arrived at two narrow points in the small bay. 
The shore still trended to the N.W., and we had not tra- 
velled more than four leagues on the 18th, when the coast 
took a sharp turn to the eastward. We had been tracing 
the west side of a deep inlet, which was named Halkett, 
after one of the members of your hon. Board. 

As we were now near the latitude and longitude of Lord 
Mayor's Bay of Sir John Ross, I struck across land nearly in 
a north direction ; and at noon, when passing over a con- 
siderable lake, the latitude 69° 26’ 1” N. was observed. 
Advancing three miles beyond this, we reached another 
lake; and as there was as yet no appearance of the sea, I 
ordered my companions to build a snow hut and search for 
fuel whilst I went to look for the coast. A walk of twenty 
minutes brought me to an inlet not more than a quarter of 
a mile wide. This I traced to the westward for three miles, 
when my course was again obstructed by land. Ascending 
some high rocks, from which a good view could be obtained, 
Ithought I could distinguish rough ice in the desired diree- 
tion, With renewed hopes, I set out at a rapid pace, plunging 
among deep snow, scrambling over rocks and through rough 
ice, until I gained some rising ground close to the beach. From 
the spot where I now stood, as far as the eye could see to 
the north-west, lay a large extent of ice-covered sea, studded 
with innumerable islands. Lord Mayor's Bay was before 
me, and the islands were those named by Sir John Ross 
the Sons of the Clergy of the Church of Scotland. The 
isthmus which connects the land to the northward with 
Boothia Felix is only one mile broad, and, to judge by the 
number of stone marks set up on it, appears to be a favourite 
resort of the natives. Its latitude is 69° 31’ N., longitude 
by account 91° 29/ 30” W, 

On the following morning, after taking possession of our 
discoveries with the usual formalities, we proceeded on our 
return ;—following, as nearly as possible, the same route 
as that by which we had passed in the opposite direction, 
and arrived at Repulse Bay on the 5th of May, all safe and 
well, but as black as negroes, from the combined effects of 
frost bites and oil smoke. At our winter quarters everything 
had gone on prosperously. Having still to trace the west 
shore of Melville Peninsula, I started for this purpose on 
the evening of the 13th of May, intending to travel by night 
with a chosen party of four men. Our course to the sea 
was nearly due north, through a chain of lakes; and on the 
16th we built our snow hut on Cape Thomas Simpson, in 
lat. 67° 19 14” N., long. 87° W., a rocky point which I 
had visited last autumn in the boat. From this place I 
sent back a fatigue party of three men and a sledge of dogs 
that had assisted us thus far. As the dogs were of little use 
during the last journey, I took none with me now. We left 
our snow hut on the evening of the 16th. We advanced 
only twelve miles the first night. On the 17th we crossed a 
bay eighteen miles wide, and encamped at its north point ; 
opposite to which, and within two miles of the shore, there 
is a large island, which was honoured with the name of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. A small island 
to the south of this was called Sabine Island. The general 
trending of the coast was now N.N.E.; near the shore the 
banks being high and steep. On the 20th we were detained 
twenty-four hours by stormy weather at Cape Lady Simp- 
son, a long point, in lat. 68° 10’ N., long. 85° 53’) W. We 
rounded Selkirk Bay (called after the noble Earl of that 
name) on the 2lst; and after passing a number of small 
points and bays, we encamped on what at first appeared 
to bea part of the main land, but which was afterwards 
found to be an island. Our snow house on the 25th was 
built in lat. 68° 48/ N., long. 85° 4’ W., near a small stream, 
frozen (like all others we had passed) to the bottom. 
Leaving two men to endeavour to fish and shoot, I went 
forward with the others and crossed Garry Bay, passing 
inside a number of islets. Our course on the following 
night lay to the westward of north,—the coast being high 
and rocky, and indented with numerous inlets. After ac- 
complishing twenty miles in a straight line we encamped. 
Our provisions being nearly exhausted, I could proceed only 
half a day’s journey further northward, being obliged to 
return the same night to our present quarters. Leaving 
one of the men, I set ont with the other. The snow fell 
fast, and the walking was extremely fatiguing. After 
advancing ten miles the land turned sharp to the east- 
ward ; but as the weather was thick I could not see how far 
it trended in this direction, When we had waited here 





nearly an hour, the sky cleared up, and I discovered that 
we were on the south shore of a considerable bay, and 
could trace the coast to the northwards for about twelve 
miles beyond it. To the most distant visible point (lat. 





69 42’ N., long. 85° 8’ W.) I gave the name of Cape Ellice ; 
the land where we stood was called Cape Crozier, and the 
intervening bay received the name of Parry Bay. Finding 
it hopeless to attempt reaching the Strait of the Fury and 
Hecla, from which Cape Ellice could only be a few miles 
distant, we retraced our steps, and after an absence of 
eleven hours joined our companion.—Early on the morning 
of the 30th, we arrived at our snow hut of the 25th. The 
men we had left here were well, but very thin,—as they 
had neither caught nor shot anything eatable except two 
marmots. Had we been absent twelve hours more, they 
were to have cooked a piece of parchment-skin for supper. 
Nothing of importance occurred during our journey home- 
ward. ur several * cachos” of provisions were found safe, 
and some partridges that were shot aided our short com- 
mons. At 8.20 on the morning of the 9h of June, we 
arrived at Fort Hope, all well, having been absent twenty- 
seven days. 

During the remainder of our stay at Repulse Bay, the 
whole party were occupied in procuring food, collecting 
fuel, and preparing our boats for sea. The ice in the bay 
broke up on the 11th of August. On the following day, 
after bidding farewell to our good-humoured friends (who 
were loud in their wishes that we would soon return to 
them) we left our dreary winter quarters. Head winds and 
stormy weather retarded our progress much, so that we did 
not reach Churchill until the 3lst of August. We were 
detained in Churchill River by a gale of wind until the 3:d 
of September; when the weather became more moderate, 
and we were able to continue our voyage towards York 
Factory—at which place we arrived late on the evening of 
the 6th. 

This narrative of the survey of a considerable 
portion of the North American Continent by a small 
land party will be perused with great interest: and 
our readers will recollect that hy the same simple 
means Mr. Thomas Simpson surveyed the distance 
from Point Turnagain of Franklin to a small 
stream a few miles N.E. of Cape Britannia on the 
eastern shore of the Great lish River Estuary. 
When we reflect on the uncertainty—which now 
grows painful—as to the fate of Sir John Franklin, 
who commands an expedition by sea on a large scale 
—for the party comprises one hundred and twenty- 
six souls—we feel that facts like the above give 
weight and significance to the arguments in favour of 
polar land journies over polar sea expeditions which 
have been so long and often urged by Dr. King. The 
circumstances now before the public undoubtedly 
suggest a comment favourable to the views of that 
traveller—one of two officers sent out, as our readers 
know, by Government in 1833 in search of Sir John 
Ross:—and we shall feel it only just to him to make, 
next week, such an application of them as may place 
him before our readers in his true relation to the pre- 
sent state of the questions affecting Arctic discovery. 





THE AURORA BOREALIS OF OCTOBER 24. 
Cambridge Observatory, Oct. 28, 1847. 

Tue Aurora Borealis witnessed here on the night 
of last Sunday was of a most remarkable description, 
and presented several peculiarities well deserving of 
being recorded. The commencement of it was 
noticed as early as six o’clock in the evening. At 
ten o’clock it had attained great brilliancy, and be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven its peculiar phe- 
nomena were most distinctly displayed. In this 
interval streamers rose at all azimuths from W. by 8. 
through N. to E.by N. The aggregate of these 
streamers formed a kind of canopy, which covered 
considerably more than half the celestial vault, the 
part towards the south being free from auroral light. 
The streamers did not, as is usually the case, proceed 
from a luminous arch,—but appeared to shoot up 
either from the horizon or from positions elevated a 
few degrees above the horizon. The beauty of the 
spectacle was much increased by large patches of a 
peculiar ruddy colour, more permanent in their cha- 
racter than the streamers, and formed principally 
in the W. and N.E. quarters of the heavens. The 
streamers themselves were for the most part white; 
and were constantly varying in intensity, or shifting 
their positions horizontally,—while rapid pulsations 
were propagated through them in vertical directions. 
The most remarkable feature of the phenomenon 
was the distinct convergence of all the streamers 
towards a single point of the heavens, situated a little 
to the east of the meridian and to the south of the 
zenith. Around this point a corona, or star-like 
appearance, was formed; the rays of which diverged 
in all directions from the centre,—leaving a 8 
about the centre free from light, in which I noticed 
at one time the rapid formation and disappearance 
of part of a circular luminous ring. It was easy to 
fix on the central point. According to an estimate 
made conjointly by myself and a friend at 105. 10™, 
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Cambridge mean time, it preceded the bright star 
Mirach, or 8 Andromeda, 10™- in right ascension, 
and had greater North Polar distance by 2°. Con- 
sequently, by calculation, its azimuth was 18° 41’ 
from S. towards E. and its altitude 69° 51’. The 
azimuth appeared not to vary with the diural 
motion of the heavens. According to the above 
result, this singular point was situated in or very 
near a vertical circle passing through the magnetic 
pole. Some valuable inferences might be deduced 
if a similar phenomenon were witnessed elsewhere, 
and the time and position accurately noted. The 
Aurora was still faintly visible at one o'clock. Had 
it not occurred in bright moonlight, the splendour 
of this display would probably have equalled any 
ever observed in this latitude. 


Iam, &c. J. CHALLIS. 


Durham, 28th October. 

The Aurora Borealis which was seen in the even- 
ing of Sunday, October 24th, in various paris of 
England was extremely conspicuous and beautiful 
in Durham. Bright streamers, some white, others of 
a light green, were observed shooting upwards from 
the northern and north-western parts of the sky before 
half-past six o’clock; and, at intervals, a slight crim- 
son flush was observed alternating with the streamers 
and diffused over the neighbouring parts of the sky. 
At this time the sky was perfectly clear,—and the 
moon, then but one day past the full, was shining 
brilliantly. The stars were distinctly visible through 
the Aurora. 

Soon after 8 o’clock similar phenomena were ob- 
served; but the streamers now rose to a greater height, 
someattaining even thezenith,—and the rose-coloured 
tinge of the sky was still more remarkable. At 
8h. 29™., mean Greenwich time, a faint but sufficiently 
well-defined corona was formed by the apparent con- 
vergence of beams of light to a point about 70° of 
altitudeand 26° eastward of south,—the point to which 
the southern end of the dipping needle is here 
directed. The position of the point was sufficiently 
well marked by its position with reference to the 
bright stars a Andromede (Alpherat) and 8 Pegasi. 

But the most brilliant spectacle was presented at 
10 o'clock. At that time the whole of the south- 
western part of the sky was glowing with rose-co- 
loured light ; while bright streams arose from all 
sides,—especially from a little south of west, toa little 
east of north, passing beyond the zenith, and con- 
verging in a flickering corona in the same part of the 
sky as before,—the bright star Mirach (8 Andromedz) 
forming now nearly the central point. The light of 
the corona itself was pure white, and appeared to 
arise from a cloud of extreme tenuity; coruscations, or 
pulses, of light undulating continually along the beams 
which composed it. 

At this time the moon was faintly shaded by a 
flocky cloud of cirrus,—forming a bright halo, varied 
with prismatic colours, about the moon itself. 

The beautiful appearance of rose-coloured light 
faded away at about 10%. 10™, 

At 10%. 29™., mean Greenwich time, a wreath of 
Aurore was observed to form itself into a curve of a 
hyperbolic form, its convexity being turned to 
the bright star Mirach. This was immediately 
followed by a second and third wreath, nearer and 
nearer to the star; and for an instant by a fourth very 
fine wreath, and slightly tinged with pink, exactly 
inclosing the star. These four hyperbolic wreaths 
continued visible for a very short time. If they 
should have been noticed elsewhere, and their place 
in the sky well ascertained, a comparison of such 
observations would lead to a determination of an 
interesting question respecting the height of the 
Aurora at that point. 

Soon after this time, the light faded away; but the 
Aurora was very visible until near midnight—and 
probably to a still Jater hour. 

Temple CHEVALLIER. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE noticed, some weeks ago—and recommended 
it as a hint to the Royal Academy and other bodies 
of the kind in London—that a cheap evening Exhi- 
bition of pictures had been opened at the Royal 
Manchester Institution, for the purpose of bringing its 
civilizing influences within the reach of classes for 
whom most of us can remember the time when it 





was not the practice to cater intellectually. We find 
the result in the Manchester Examiner; and it fur- 
nishes a new proof that the appetite has at any rate 
not been the thing wanting—and further, that that 
“crows by what it feeds on.” The comparative 
numbers of the two weeks during which the experi- 
ment was tried were— First six evenings, 3,100; 
second six evenings, 7,677,—or considerably more 
than double the first week. This, says the Examiner, 
“ agrees with all we have observed of public exhibi- 
tions in Manchester; there is a gradual progressive 
increase in the numbers,—and had the Exhibition re- 
mained open another week, we have little doubt that 
the numbers would have been still larger, especially 
as the weather is more favourable. As it is, how- 
ever, it is a striking and encouraging fact, that in 
twelve nights no fewer than ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven individuals have visited the 
Institution in the present depressed state of trade 
and great suspension of labour. Next year, with 
full employment and better times, the experiment 
will be still more successful.” 

We understand that in case no intelligence shall 
arrive in the course of afew weeks of the Arctic Expe- 
dition under the command of Sir John Franklin, the 
Admiralty will take immediate steps to send in search 
of it,—independently of the Expedition which we 
have already noticed in connexion with Sir John 
Richardson. 

We agree with a correspondent of ours who thinks 
that the Government which grants sums towards the 
publication of such works as the ‘ Flora Antarctica’ 
and others illustrating the natural history of countries 
visited by expeditions for discovery, surveying and 
other scientific purposes, might conveniently do some- 
thing more to secure the benefit of such works to the 
public. The price is generally too high for ordinary pur- 
chasers; and the gift of a copy to each of our scientific 
societies which possess a museum would give to most 
of those who are likely to consult them an opportu- 
nity of doing so, A small addition to the grant 
might be made for such a purpose; and the public 
would be gratified by having something tangible for 
the public money spent upon the Expeditions. 

It appears that we were in error in saying, last 
week, that Mr. Orr of Amen Corner had deserted 
the quiet precincts of Paternoster Row and Station- 
ers’ Hall for the high thoroughfare of the Strand. 
He has sent us a letter on the subject— 

For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia’s land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 
The new business in the Strand of Messrs, Orr & 
Co. is, it appears, only a branch business—the whole- 
sale business is still carried on at Amen Corner. 


A correspondent informs us that he saw the eclipse 
annular and central near Basle. ‘There was a fog— 
which enabled persons to look at the sun without 
coloured glass. He describes the imperfect light and 
heat as giving the effect of a raw wintry morning— 
the after part of the day being warm and cheerful, 

It is stated by Galignani that letters from Mr. 
Gutzlaff, Missionary and Consul-General of England 
in the Celestial Empire, have been received at 
Munich, dated from Hong-Kong—and giving an 
account of the labours of that eminent individual 
which approaches the marvellous. He has just 
terminated a voluminous history of the Chinese 
Empire, and has sent the manuscript of it to M. 
Cotta, the publisher, at Stuttgardt. He has published 
at Hong-Kong a universal Geography in the Chinese 
language, with sixty large maps. He has begun to 
compose a complete dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
guage,—which will, he says, absorb all his leisure for 
the next three years. It is only in his spare hours 
that he can occupy himself with literary and scientific 
labours,—all the rest of his time being devoted to 
his missionary labours and his consular duties. M. 
Gutzlaff announces that he has addressed some long 
memoirs on the geography of China to the Geogra- 
phical Society of London, —which it is expected 
will shortly be published. He still maintains the 
opinion that Christianity and European ciyiliza- 
tion can be successfully propagated only in China 
by the Chinese themselves. He has, accordingly, 
founded a Chinese Society; which already possesses 
600 members,—many of whom are mandarins, and 
some native savans of the first rank, This society 
employs its efforts on all the countries situated to 
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the south of the river Jang-tse-Kiang: i 
already published a great number of rer vg 
We find it stated by a contemporary, amon ; " 
notes collected from abroad, that a dwellin «a 
has been excavated in Pompeii which sur; —s 
richness and elegance all that has been ithe . 
discovered. The open vestibule, it is said. « is “s ; 
with mosaics, the walls decorated with tasteful = 
ings. The Atrium opens into the Tablinum ate 
reception-room; and the latter leads into : 


rag : : the dininc. 
room, which is painted with mythological a 
the size of life. Here were several triclinic ig 


Couches, 
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not unlike our modern sofas, richly ornamen 
silver. The reception-room looks into a gar 
a beautiful fountain adorned with numero 
and a small statue of Silenus. The basin is « 
rounded with the most exquisite sculptures Nigte A 
ble. Adjoining the dwelling is another Attiom, 
where the servants lived. There was a four-whecled 
carriage, with iron wheels and many bronze a 
ments, In thekitchen, also, aremany ornaments ea 
utensils of bronze; and the traces of smoke are visible 
in many places, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
The apartments of the dwelling-house contained 
numerous elegant utensils of gold and silver vases, 
candelabra, bronze coins, several cases of surgical in. 
struments, &c. What is extremely rare is, that there 
is a second and even a third story, which are ascended 
by a wide flight of stairs. Ona small painting near 
the staircase are the name and rank of the owner in 
scarcely legible characters; and from which it appears 
that he was one of the Decurii or Senators of Pompeii 
All the walls and the rooms are ornamented with 
comic and tragic paintings,—one of which represents 
a young girl, with a mask and a flageolet. Hence 
the house has received the name of Casa della Sona- 
trice, or Casa dell’ Ercole ubbriaco.” 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of Saint 
Petersburgh has offered a prize of 3,000 rubles for 
the best History of the Cholera. 

An effort is, it appears, making to avert the disso- 
lution of the Artizan Club in Greenock,—which we 
announced last week asa result determined on. Mr, 
Scott, the benevolent founder of this and other in- 
stitutions in that town for the recreation and eleva- 
tion of the working man, has addressed us on the 
subject—and assures us that the failure of the insti- 
tution would be very seriously felt in Greenock. We 
believe Mr. Scott to be an earnest philanthropist, 
and to have both good intentions and sanguine hopes 
in the matter: but we still do not agree with his 
mode of carrying the former into effect—and we see 
even on his own showing little to justify the latter, 
Last week a meeting was held “to consider and 
decide whether the Greenock Artizan Club is or is 
not an Institution calculated to promote the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the people; also whether 
it is or is not desirable that the institution should be 
continued after the 3lst of December 1847”: at 
which Mr. Scott himself stated enough to show that, 
in spite of his own great exertions, there had been a 
callousness on the part of the artizan himself to the 
advantages of the Club—which, nevertheless, he 
might purchase for 7s, 6d. a year—and an indifference 
to the movement on the part of the higher classes 
—who have so much serious interest in the moral 
culture and happiness of the poor—that unquestion- 
ably mark Greenock as a town not generally ripe 
for intellectual institutions, In his letter to ourselves, 
— intended, we suppose, to combat our objection tothe 
nature of the temptations offered at the Artizan Club, 
—Mr. Scott makes use of an argument which is itself 
but a further confirmation of this unripeness 
“Any person,” he says, “having a little knowledge 
of human nature—and particularly of the general 
character of Scotchmen—will perceive that unles 
some means are adopted to arouse their dormant 
dispositions, no institution, however valuable, will 
receive support—particularly when it is determined 
to avoid all personal solicitation.” This gives 4 
most unpromising picture of our northern neighbours; 
and shows them far behind our English popula- 
tion,—who are crying out for knowledge in all our 
streets. Mr. Scott deserves the highest praise for his 
efforts to awaken the intellectual sensibilities of his 
countrymen: and in reference to the question as to 
the propriety of the means which he uses, he very 
justly suggests that as 100,000/. were spent yeally 
in intoxicating liquors in the town, there is great 
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ncement inthe amusements which he offers. 
ed for intellectual babes is, we concede, the 
wholesome ministration. “The principle on which 
he acted,” he says, “ was that whatever is good would 
ise uppermost, and that what is bad would fall to 
the ground.” So much that is valuable as an agency 
for the instruction and moral recreation of the masses 
.. connected with the features to which we objected of 
= institution in question, that in the new view of it 
resented by Mr, Scott we should ourselves join in the 
regret which he says would accompany its fall. We 
only hope that as the members become alive to the 
more serious benefits of the Club, its lighter features 
may give way—and that the Greenock artizan will 
finally share that earnestness of the English mechanic 
which ensures success and permanence to those institu- 
tions only amongst ourselves that are earnest and dili- 
gent in the administration of really intellectual food. 


DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 
icture of the INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, is ex- 
fibiting alone for a short time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 
nd Night, and during the latter effect the grand Machine Organ will 
perform the ‘Kyrie,’ from Mozart’s Mass No. 12.—Open from Ten 
til] Four. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—First Introduction 
to the Public of TWO LECTURES by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, one 
on the ¥S of NATURE, applicable to the Important Subject of 
SANITARY MEASURES, the other, on the various es of 
VENTILATION, in which the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of a 
J&T of STEAM will be exhibited, with novel and highly interesting 
experiments, Daily, at Two and Half-past Three. These Lectures will 
he given alternately in the Evenings, at Eight o’clock except Satur- 
days. The Electric Telegraphs worked. The Working Models ex- 
jained. An entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. Diving Bell 
ad Diver, with Hyde’s New Apparatus for Conversing under Water, 
&c, &c.—Admission, ls.; Schools, Half-price. 
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Institute oF Britisn ARcHitects.—Nov. 1.— 
§ Angell, V.P., in the chair—The chairman ad- 
dressed the meeting on the occasion of the new ses- 
sion, and alluded to the improved character and 
style of many new buildings in progress, and to the 
sanitary measures that now so properly engage 
much of the public attention. He adverted to the 
loss which the Institute and the profession had sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. George Allen,—and like- 
wise to the recent death of Mr. L, N. Cottingham. 

Mr. Matthew Digby Wyatt read a paper, ‘On 
Mosaics as applied to Architectural Decoration.’— 
He commenced by remarking on the propriety 
of selecting as Cecorative arts those varieties that 
seem most in accdrdance with the spirit of the 
age; and that each nation and race had possessed 
peculiar arts, invariably harmonizing with the social 
condition of the people practising them. Mosaic, 
he observed, had, throughout the period during 
which it obtained, always strongly evidenced this 
connexion. It was to be traced from its Persian 
origin, through its Grecian developement, to its 
culminating point under Roman influence, and found 
to vary, pari passu with the alterations in the 
atificial character of society. Introduced in the 
days of Sylla, about thirty-five years before Christ, 
the first purpose to which it was applied at Rome 
was the decoration of the Temple of Fortune at 
Preneste (now Palestrina), where this interesting 
specimen yet exists. Leaving to the archzologist the 
task of following the progress of the art historically, 
the speaker proceeded to divide his papcr into, firstly, 
aslight analysis of its conditions and capabilities,— 
and secondly, the advantage of so studying its pecu- 
lurities as to enable the architect of the present day 
to take advantage of all those salient points which 
best fit it for modern introduction. ‘The practice of 
mosaic, he remarked, naturally assumed two forms— 
the pictorial, or that in which the imitation of a pie- 
ture or other existing object was aimed at, and the 
conventional, or that in which architectural or geo- 
metrical forms only were pourtrayed. In tracing 
the rapid developement of the former, Mr. Wyatt 
xamined generally the scope and nature of the 
subjects represented on the walls and vaults, and in 
the pavements of the baths, temples and dwellings, 
of the Romans; and dwelt especially on the ad- 
nirable congruity that usually existed between the 
nature of the idea represented and the character of 
the apartment for the adornment of which it was 

ned. This harmony, fully carried out at Pompeii, 
Was recommended for modern imitation. The intro- 
duction of pictorial representations in pavements was 
generally condemned, as both inconsistent and un- 
Pleasing, ‘The universality of the employment by 








the Romans, and the beautiful architectonic effects | also of a trap-door spider from Barbary.—Communi- 


produced by its use, were strongly dwelt on; as well 
as the probability that Constantine on removing in 
the year 329 to Byzantium took there with him 
many mosaic workers by whose efforts the first 
churches built by him were decorated. The art 
becoming traditional in Constantinople, in transmis- 
sion changed its character, and the Greek mosaic 
started into life. The principal peculiarities of this 
variety were enumerated as consisting of the univer- 
sal use of glass to the exclusion of any other material 
in the composition of the tessere of which the pictures 
were formed, and in the universal popularity of the 
gold ground as a field for all figures, &c. These 
mosaics covered originally every portion of the walls 
and vaults of the primitive churches; and their em- 
ployment was retained more or less universally down 
to as late a period as 1506. Mr. Wyatt took occasion 
to refer to the great influence which the early use 
of mosaic—derived from the Byzantines—among the 
Mohammedan architects may have had in determin- 
ing all the phases of the after-developement of their 
style. Returning to the progress of mosaic in Italy, 
the speaker enumerated a serics of chronological 
examples of churches, &c.; and continued his sketch 
of the advancement of the art pictorially down to the 
period of the revival of learning,—when its peculiar 
Greek character declined, and its place was usurped 
in Tuscany by the modern Florentine or marble 
mosaic, in Rome by the modern Roman or vermicu- 
lated work. Should mosaic be employed in the 
new Houses of Parliament, Mr. Wyatt expressed his 
beliefthat this last must be the modus operandi adopted. 
The next division of the subject, on the nature, &c. 
of conventional mosaic, was briefly characterized as 
being based on geometrical forms; originally, when 
variously coloured marbles were the materials em- 
ployed by the Romans, on the square and circle — 
and subsequently when pavements were generally 
formed by the medieval architects of porphyry and 
serpentine, on combinations of hexagons and triangles. 
As analogous to this variety the lecturer brought for- 
ward the Byzantine geometrical glass mosaic ; which 
he described as principally made use of for the adorn- 
ments of minor architectural details and church fur- 
niture, and as constituting a refined adjunct to the 
beautiful decorations of the pictorial mosaic. 

Mr. Wyatt then urged attention to the wxsthetic 
value of thestudy of the artof mosaic;—demonstrating 
the practical advantage that might be gained from 
it in each department of the Fine Arts. He dwelt 
more particularly on its capabilities as affording the 
most durable means of adding the graces of colour to 
those of form; on the fact that the mosaic monu- 
ments still existing afford the best academy for the 
student in polychromatic decoration; and especially 
on the value of that particular form of design which 
was engendered by the material, and would, he 
asserted, if properly treated, harmonize alike with 
severe monumental style and with the more graceful 
ones springing from domestic requirements. He con- 
cluded by remarking that through the efforts of such 
manufacturers as Messrs. Minton and Mr. Singer 
excellent material could now be provided—and that 
patronage only was now wanting to thoroughly and 
entirely resuscitate the art. 

The subject was illustrated by original drawings 
and rare engravings; and many specimens of the 
modern manufacture. 

EntomotocicaL.—Sept. 6. —W. Spence, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Among the donations were 
specimens of a singular strong leather-like material 
of large size, formed by an insect over Indian maize 
when laid up in store in Mexico, presented by Mr. 
Evans.—Mr. E. Doubleday exhibited some singular 
galls from China, of which a cargo had been recently 
imported as an article of commerce.—Mr. 8. Stevens 
exhibited a number of rare and beautiful British 
Lepidoptera recently captured, including three species 
new to this country—Mr. White made some obser- 
vations on certain Australian and New Zealand 
insects.Mr. Spence exhibited a new species of the 
singular genus Nemoptera from New Holland; also 
specimens of the larve ofa species of Noctuide which 
has proved very destructive this autumn to the turnip 
crop.—Mr. Ingpen exhibited a specimen of the 
Migratory Locust captured in Hyde Park: and Mr. 
W, Thomson, specimens of a new British moth, and 





cations on the natural history of various speci® of 
Aphides were read from Messrs. F. Walker and A. 
Smee, Dr. Schaum and Mr. G. H. K. Thwaites. Amo- 
nograph on the British species of the genus Chrysopa 
was read by Mr. Evans: and some notes on the atmo- 
spheric peculiarities observed during the occurrence of 
the swarms of Coccinellidz, in August last, by Mr. 
Westwood. Thelatter exhibited variousillustrations of 
the natural history of different species of insects. The 
discovery of Polia lichenia (a new British species) 
in the New Forest, was recorded by Mr. Douglas. 

Oct. 4.—W. Yarrell, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—It 
was announced that a new quarterly part of the 
Transactions (Vol. 5, Part 2) and a new shect of the 
Proceedings were ready for distribution among the 
members.—Specimens of the Migratory Locust from 
various localities were exhibited by Messrs. Stevens, 
Bond, &c.—Mr. Bedell exhibited an extensive series 
of Microlepidoptera, including several new British 
species. —Mr. Westwoed exhibited specimens and 
drawings of new Indian Cetcmide: also specimens of 
some new Lepidoptera from the West Coast of Africa 
communicated by the Rev. 'T.Savage.—He read the 
description of a new species of Nemoptera from 
Western Australia, communicated by Governor Hutt 
to Mr. Spence.—Mr. Bond exhibited a specimen of 
Buprestis Mauritanica captured alive in Plaistow 
Marshes:—and Mr. A. White read some extracts 
from notes on tropical Arachnida made by Mr. 
Adams, 


MEETINGS FOR TILE ENSUING WEEK, 


Mon. Geographica) Society, half-past 8, P.M. 
- Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
TvES. Zoological Society, half-past &.—Mr. Dolmatoff ‘On the 
Aurochs;’ Mr. Wilson ‘On the Egg of the Apteryx;’ Mr. 
Gray * On the Genera of Mollusca.’ 
Wep. Ethnological Society, 8.—* Report of the Proceedings of the 


Ethnological Section at the Oxford Meeting of the British 
Association,’ by Dr. King.—‘ On the Natives of Ambriz and 
Ambrizette, Africa,’ by W. F. Daniell, Esq., Army Medical 
Staff. 
— Society of Arts, 
Tuvr. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


THE VERSTOLK COLLECTION OF REMBRANDT ETCHINGS. 

We have much pleasure in stating that the hopes 
which we expressed [ante, p. 1082] in reference to 
this collection have been to some extent realized;— 
several superb specimens of the above master having 
been secured to this country at the sale of its second 
portion. The following lots have been purchased for 
the Print Room of the British Museum, by Mr. 
Smith, of Lisle Street.—* 

Lot 57. Rembrandt tenant un Sabre. La Planche quarrée. 
Epreuve magnifique, de la plus grande rarelé, provenant de 
la collection de M. Denon. Selon Claussin, on n’en connait 
que quatre exemplaires. Bought for 1805 guilders,—about 
1500. 10s. 

262. St. Pierre et St. Jean a la Porte du Temple, le Man- 
teau de St. Pierre avec moins de plies, etc. ; extrémement rare, 
about 87. &s. e 

328. Le Vendeur de Mort aux Rats; épreuve de toute 
beauté, extrémement rare, about 9. 

499. Le Pont de Six, les chapeaux des deux figures sans 
tailles;non mentionnce ; extrémement rave et presque unique, 
Collect. Revil. 162. 10s. 

£01, Idem, Un des hommes sur le pont a le chapeau blanc; 
non mentionnée; ¢preuve superbe et trés rare,—nearly 6. 

515. Le Paysage aux trois Chaumiéres; estampe avec beau- 
coup de parties claircs, surle dcvant duchemin,ete.; ¢preusve 
macnifique et trés rare, avec les barbes, | é-¢., the burr, } 3 tl. Vis 

634, Ephraim Bonus, avec la bague noire; ¢preuve bril- 
lante ct magnifique, Vune grande richesse de ton, eatremement 
rare, presque unique, Collect. Denon, 1371. 10s. 

Eighteen were purchased for the Teylerian Mu- 
seum at Haarlem; among the more remarkable of 
which were :— 

Lot marked 6. Rembrandt au Visage Rond; eatrcmement 
rare ; from the Pole-Carew Collection, 2/. 13s. dd. 

132. Présentation au Temple, toute premiére épreuve 
non ébarbée, extrémement rare, sur papier de Chine, bought 
fur about 7/. 10s. : 

360. Vieillard a petite Barbe et Baton, rare, about 20. 

361. Aveugle jouant du Violon, trés rare, 20. Gs. Ud. 

429. Gueux Debout, petit morceau, rcs rare, 3. 

498. Le Grand Arbre a coté de la Maison, trés rare, 100. 

510. L’Homme au Lait, épreure superbe, et de beaucoup 
d'effet, avec les barbes ct les bords raboteux, from the 
Denon Collection, 82. Gs. 82. 

511, Paysage, Vue sur Amsterdam, superbe et toute pre- 
miére épreuve, retouchée au bistre, sur papier de Chine, 
non décrite, et presque unique, from the Esdaile Collection, 
about 20 guineas. 





* We think it best to adhere to the language of the Cata- 
logue—which gives the title and descriptions in French. 
The prices iu guilders we have rencercd into their equivalents 
in English money. 
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539. Paysage aux deux Allées, avant que la planche ait 
été goupée, trés rare, 251. 

558. Le Paysage a la Barri¢re Blanche ; on ne voit point 
la porte de la ferme, et la femme appuyée dessus ; sur papier 
de Chine, épreuve d’une grande rareté, from the Denon Col- 
lection, 20 guineas, 

562. Le Paysage aux Palissades, toute premiére et superbe 
épreuve, corrigée a la plume et a lencre de Chine, de la 
derniére rareté, avant l'année; état non mentionné ; le grif- 
fonnement au haut de la planche ne s’y trouve pas, from 
the Barnard and Pole-Carew Collections, 8/. 6s. 8d. 

563. La Maison aux trois Cheminées, de la plus grande 
rareté, 81. 6s. 8d. 

639. Jean Sylvius, belle épreuve, 122. 

For the Museum at Amsterdam, thirty lots were 
purchased ;—of which the principal were :— 

Lot 37. Rembrandt tenant un Sabre; l’estampe plus 
grande et le cadre irregulier, unique, non mentionnée, 
18!. 6s. 8d. 

84. Quatre Sujets pour le Livre Espagnol, avant que la 
planche ait été coupée; épreuve magnifique, et presque 
unique, sur papier de Chine, 25/. 

95. Joseph racontant ses Songes devant sa Famille; la 
face du frere de Joseph, qui est debout derriére lui, est sans 
tailles, épreuve superbe et rare, 81. 6s. 8d. 

109. L’Ange qui disparait devaut la Famille de Tobie; la 
draperie qui sert de coiffure a la femme de Tobie claire, &c.; 
extrémement rare (from the Dumesnil Collection), 77. 

197. La Grande Résurrection de Lazare, épreuve superbe 
et unique ; c'est l’estampe décrite par Claussin, about 50/. 

231. La Descente du Croix, 20 guineas. 

331. Vendeur de Mort aux Rats, épreuve de plus grande 
rareté, presque unique (Collect. Pole-Carew), 25/. 

377. Petite Figure Polonaise, de la plus grande rareté, 
presque unique Collect. Hebert et Pole-Carew), 20 guineas. 

344. Homme Meéditant, tr¢és rare, non mentionnée, 
31. Gs. 8d. 

513. Le Paysage au Carosse, ¢preuve superbe (Collect. 
Denon et Wilson), 20 guineas. 

514. Idem, avec les maisons et le ciel clair, ainsi que le 
devant du terrain, &c. sur papier de Chine, 201. 

516. Le Paysage aux Troix Chaumiéres, d’un ton vigoureux 
et d’un effet frappant, upwards of 187. 

538. Le Bouquet d’Arbres au bord du Chemin, fort rare, 
12/7. 10s. 

553. L'Abreuvoir de la Vache; toute premiére et superbe 
épreuve avec les barbes, sur papier de Chine, 120. 10s. 

557. Le Canal ala Petite Barque, extrémement rare, sur 
papier de Chine (Collect. Barnard et Pole-Carew), 20 guineas. 

582, Jean Antonides Van der Linden, extrémement rare 
(from the Buckingham Collection), 8/2. 6s. 8d. 

599. Reinier Ansloo; avec la marge blanche au bas de 
Yestampe ; ¢preuve magnifique, de la plus grande rareté, sur 
papier de Chine, 621. 10s, 

641. Utenbogaerd, Le Peseur d’Or; avec les sacs et 
fargent moins travaillés; non mentionnee ; entre le premier 
et le second état ; épreure magnifique et rare, nearly 19/. 

696. Téte d’Homme, Vue de Face, avec une partie de mur 
enruine a gauche; l’habit et la fourrure ne sont qu’ébauchés 
legérement, avec le fond clair, tres rare (Collect. Pole- 
Carew), 81. Gs. 8x. 

805. Griffonnements ot se voit la téte du Rembrandt, 
la planche tachée an-dessus de la téte du Rembrandt, ¢preuve 
magnifique, chargée de barbes, presque unique (Collect. 
Dumesnil et Claussin), 242. 

The other principal lots were purchased by Mr. 
Smith, of Lisle Street, and some of the foreign 
dealers, The portion of the collection including the 
works of Rembrandt’s scholars, from No. 816 down 
to No. 1157, were put up in one lot, and bought in 
by the proprietors for the sum of 5,200 guilders— 
about 4337. 6s. 8d. 


MR. M. L., WATSON. 

Mr. Musgrave L. Watson, a sculptor of real ex- 
cellence, and still young and promising, died on the 
28th of last month at his studio in Bidhorough 
Street, Burton Crescent. He was born at Hawkes- 
dale, near Carlisle, in the year 1804,—the son of a 
gentleman of small independent property; and at 
the age of seventeen was articled to a solicitor at 
Carlisle of the name of Mouncey. He, however, 
had other inclinations than the law; and after two 
years’ trifling with the pursuit selected for him, he 
quitted the office of Mr. Mouncey, and with a 
portfolio of drawings and a few models made his way 
to London and the studio of Flaxman, A small 
model of a Grecian Shepherdess by him attracted the 
attention of the great sculptor,—who talked to him 
for some time about his art, praised the model, and 
advised him to send it to the Royal Academy. The 
model was sent accordingly,—and the young artist 
immediately admitted a student of the Academy. 
His next step, we have heard, was to article himself 
to Mr. Sievier, the sculptor; with whom he remained 
for a very short period,—Flaxman advising him to 
go to Italy as soon as his means would enable him 
to get away. This, it appears, was soon accomplished ; 
and bidding farewell to the great sculptor of his 
admiration, he went through France to Milan and 

ome,—taking every opportunity of seeing and 
studying the principal works of Art wherever he 
went, A three years’ residence in Italy exhausted the 








allowance which he received from his father ; and, 
too proud to ask for more (for he thought it was high 
time now to do something for himself), he returned 
to England—made London his head-quarters—and 
rented a small studio near the British Museum. 
Here he drew a variety of designs in illustration of 
Homer; but finding his memory too often betraying 
his pencil into something more than mere recollections 
of Flaxman and the antique, he put his Homer aside, 
and sought subjects for his pencil in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ and the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ To this period of his 
life belong a small figure of Sigismunda, which we re- 
member to have seen in bronze and to have admired 
at the time—the Homer illustrations already alluded 
to—and two small statuettes of Chaucer and Spenser, 
full of poetic dignity and ease. From the day-dream 
about Art in which he now indulged he was rather 
abruptly awakened by finding his last shilling ex- 
hausted, no patrons at his door, and his nameunknown, 
It was time to do something; and still unwilling to 
apply to his friends for assistance, he went to the 
studio of Chantrey, exhibited his drawings, and asked 
for work. Chantrey was from home when he called; 
but his application was heard and his drawings exa- 
mined by Allan Cunningham,—who filled, as is well 
known, the place of foreman in the studio of Chantrey. 
The drawings were left; and in the course of the next 
day Mr. Watson was engaged as a modeller by 
Chantrey,—and employed at once, if we remember 
rightly, on the fine figure of Mrs. Digby, now in 
Worcester Cathedral. Chantrey soon discovered 
the value of Mr. Watson, — for since Frederick 
Smith’s time he was the best modeller and the best 
artist that had wrought in the studio. Watson as 
soon (he was a Cumberland man) discovered the 
real value of his services; and asked for an increase 
of wages,—which Mr. Cunningham admitted that he 
deserved, and undertook to recommend his having to 
Sir Francis Chantrey. This, however, in one of his 
fits of saving as much as he could for the Royal 
Academy, Chantrey rather abruptly declined acceding 
to; and Watson, after an interview with him on the 
subject, threw up his engagement,—and remarked 
good-humouredly to Allan Cunninghamas he went out 
(paying him off for former hits) that “ No one but 
a Scotchman would stop with Chantrey.” He now 
sought work,—and obtained it readily enough; first 
with Mr. Baily, and afterwards with Mr. Behnes: 
and after a time, finding his skill increase, he set up 
once more on his own account, but in so small a way 
that his name was unknown beyond the walls of the 
London studios. At this time Chantrey died; and 
on Allan Cunningham’s recommendation Lord Eldon 
was pleased to entrust the two colossal statues of 
the late Lords Eldon and Stowell—one of Chantrey’s 
last and largest commissions—to Mr. Watson for com- 
pletion. Chantrey had done nothing to the work 
beyond a few indications on paper ; and the two 
statues—which are now, we are told, fast rising from 
themarble—were designed under the superintendence 
of Allan Cunningham, modelled and since completed 
in plaster and part in marble by Mr. Watson. An- 
other of his better works (for he was only rising into 
reputation at his death) is a full-sized portrait statue 
of Flaxman, modelled in 1843, and transferred to 
marble at the request of a committee consisting of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Barry, and other well-known con- 
noisseurs and artists. A government work on which 
he was employed at the time of his death—and of 
which he has left, we believe, a fourth-sized model— 
is the Battle of St. Vincent, one of the four battle 
bas-reliefs for the Nelson Monument. His known 
and exhibited works are few in number,—and the 
chief of them which we can call to mind are the 
following :—the bas-relief on Mr. Moxhay’s Hall 
of Commerce in Threadneedle Street, a work ex- 
ecuted in an insufficient time and for an insuffi- 
cient sum, though clever—statue of Queen Elizabeth 
in the Royal Exchange, in which he has softened 
down the collars and ornaments of over-dressed Ma- 
jesty with taste and ingenuity—a monument to the 
unfortunate Dr. Cameron of the Forty-Five erected 
in the Savoy Chapel—a monument to Allan Cun- 
ningham, to be erected in the church of the parish 
in Scotland in which he was born, consisting of a 
bas-relief of ‘ Literature,’ full of elegance—a bas- 
relief of ‘ Dante and Beatrice’— another of ‘ Sleep 
and Death bearing off the body of Sarpedon’—one of 





‘Hebe’—and another of ‘Iris,’ for Mr, Barry’ 
gates at the Marquis of Be hn. seat at Bo = 
—and heads of Dante and Raphael and other ~ 
for Mr. Bellenden Ker, being part of a chimney- _ 
commenced by Flaxman. The unfinished vorks 
will, it is said, be completed under the superint a 
ence of Mr. Eastlake the painter ;_Mr Wateon 's 
will containing, as we hear, a dyin , ‘an 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUBHOUSE, 

A well-executed lithograph has been circulated 
amongst the members,—which enables us at length 
to judge of the design for this future building. Of 
Messrs. Parnell & Smith's first design, we have but 
a faint recollection,—a glance at it having satisfied 
us that it was essentially a copy from the ultra-Italian 
school. We have already spoken of the complaints 
which have been made against the Committee for 
limiting the second competition to six selected 
candidates, instead of permitting as many of the 
original competitors as chose to do so to improve 
upon their first ideas, and have an equal chance in 
the second contest since they had contended in the 
first. We may now ask if those who were admitted 
into the second lists received intimation—and when 
—of the intention to enlarge the site by taking in the 
house in Pall Mall? If that were a measure deter 
mined on between the first and second competitions, 
it was manifestly unjust to exclude from the new 
trial those who had contended diligently—and some 
very successfully—with a confined frontage and an 
inadequate area. Nor must it be overlooked that 
the Club must have greatly enlarged in another 
respect the conditions by which the original can- 
didates were understood to be bound. The cost of 
the intended construction was in the first instance 
limited to 30,000/.; but twice that sum will be 
required to carry out the now selected plan, if the 
interior is to bear any due relation to the magnifi- 
cence of the outside. 

But to the design in question.—That the architects 
of the Carlton and of the Army and Navy Clubhouses 
should content themselves with adopting the artistic 
offspring of other minds is to us quite unaccountable 
on any theory of professional dignity or patriotism in 
Art. Sheltered, however, behind the name of San- 
sovino, neither Mr. Sydney Smirke nor Messrs, 
Parnell & Smith can be called to account by criticism 
for many things that else would have deserved the 
reproach of being most flagrant solecisms. Messrs, 
Parnell & Smith, it is true, are not altogether such 
close transcribers of Sansovino as is Mr. Smirke. The 
latter has deviated from his original only where 
greater fidelity would have been a merit, and adhered 
to it where a departure would have been commend- 
able,—as, for instance, in the preposterously large 
balustrade that crowns the fagade and detracts from 
the size of the building. A parapet of that kind— 
or indeed any other—is supposed to be adjusted to 
the size of the human figure; and, consequently, 
serves as a scale by which the eye infers the dimen- 
sions of the other parts of the structure.—As far 
as our recollection helps us, Messrs. Parnell & 
Smith’s first design exhibited two orders ; namely, a 
Doric below, with coupled pilasters whose shafts were 
rusticated (or rather consisted of rusticated masonry) 
and coupled Ionic columns above. If we are cor- 
rect, they have now rejected the first-mentioned 
order; and, with some slight variations as to the de- 
sign of the windows, that kept closely to their model 
in the treatment of the lower part of their elevations 
—or the ground floor and entresol over it. In regard 
to this, a contemporary is mistaken when he deseribes 
the Palazzo Cornaro as exhibiting three orders. It 
has only two—an Ionic, and a Corinthian upon a 
rusticated substructure breaking into piers beneath 
each pair of columns. For thgir upper floor 
Messrs. Parnell & Smith have now adopted Corin- 
thian instead of Ionic—perhaps in order to avoid a 
too great resemblance to the Carlton, and also with 
the view of surpassing it in richness of character. 
The resemblance will, however, be striking enough 
in one respect; namely, in the exaggerated propor- 
tions of the entablature—or rather of the frieze and 
cornice. This, agreeing better with the centre eleva- 
tion than with the mere columnar portion of It, 
would perhaps show better in an astylor composition. 
In Sansovino’s edifice the friezes of both orders are 
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in, except that the upper one has pannels of similar 
shape to those in the frieze of the Carlton, perforated 
for mezzanine windows: but here the frieze will form 
a deep and extensive surface entirely covered by 

ue foliage; that is, supposing the design to 
be strictly followed—for it is not altogether impro- 
bable that the Club will by-and-by find that they 
have exceeded their calculations, and so determine to 
omit the decorations of the frieze as superfluous archi- 
tectural luxuries. We hope not, however :—since, 
besides that so large a frieze would if left plain have 
a very disagreeable look of blankness—one so 
embossed with sculptured foliage will be a novelty, 
and, together with the Carlton and the new Treasury 
Buildings, may help to correct that excessive penu- 
riousness of taste which we have so long been in the 
habit of dignifying to ourselves by the name of sim- 

Jicity. Of florid character in regard to 1ichness,— 
the colossal frieze and cornice of the new Clubhouse 
yill not be devoid of simplicity also—of that simpli- 
city which arises from uninterrupted continuity and 
uniformity of decoration. They will certainly form 
a noble crowning to the structure; or, perhaps we 
should say they would do so were they allowed to 
terminate it,the huge balustrade over them being 
omitted. Of the latter, the balusters themselves are 
by no means of the best character; and this is the 
case, too, with those to the windows—which, if cor- 
rectly represented, will have a very meagre and 
maimed appearance. Owing to the want of plinths 
and bases, they have the look of being cut off below 
—and merely pinned into the projecting cornice of 
the basement upon whose edge they rest. ‘This cir- 
cumstance occasions a very disagreeable look of in- 
security. 

Although the Pall Mall front is not the entrance 
one, we think it should have been made a composi- 
tion with a central feature;—that is, have five 
windows on a floor, instead of six, so as to show a 
middle one. This disposition would also have better 
suited the interior—the whole length of that front 
being occupied within by the morning-room below 
and the evening one above. They will now have a 
central pier on that side instead of a window. The 
interior plan appears to be convenient enough per- 
haps— but a very commonplace one; deficient in 
that effective play of arrangement and variety of 
forms in the rooms that distinguished some of the 
first designs. The following are the dimensions of 
the principal rooms, viz.:—Loggia 35 feet by 6 in 
depth—vestibule 26 X 18—staircase 47 X 26—morn- 
ing-room 76 X 28—evening-room, the same—coffee- 
room $2 29—visitors’ coffee-room 46 29—and 
house dining-room 29 X 20. 








Fixe Art Gosstr.—On Monday last, an election 
of Associates of the Royal Academy took place at 
the rooms in Trafalgar Square; when the choice was 
announced to have fallen on Mr. Frederick Richard 
Pickersgill and Mr. Sydney Smirke. As many hopes 
ae painfully disappointed on all these occasions, 
and in the present instance more than one candidate 
suffers renewed mortification whose expectations— 
built merely upon his own desert—were well grounded 
(and sanguine, no doubt), it is well here to establish 
the question of relation which the Academicians have 
atsuch times to consider—by a statement of the imme- 
diate claims of the successful candidates, and a hint 
atsuch particular considerations as may have decided 
between some two competitors. — Mr. Pickersgill, 
then, besides being the author of many previous 
and popular pictures, has recently gained for 
himself, as our readers know, great distinction in 
the highest order of his Art. In the Westminster 
Hall competition, opened to the general body of 
Painters in oil, he won one of the first-class prizes 
for his fine picture of ‘The Burial of Harold’— 
snece purchased by the government for the new 
Palace at Westminster: and he is the author of the 
picture of ‘ The Early Promulgation of Christianity 
in the Catacombs at Rome,’ exhibited in the Royal 
Academy last year. — Mr. Sydney Smirke, as our 
raders know, is an architect—the designer of the 
University Clubhouse in Pall Mall, of the Con- 
fervative Clubhouse in St. James’s Street, and of 
many other public buildings in the metropolis and in 
the provinces. ‘To these positive titles there is in 
ls case to he added one of those relative considera- 
“ons at which we have hinted—which may possibly 
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have had its weight with the Academicians in deter- 
mining their choice amongst men of undoubted 
merit. The several provinces of British Art should 
be all, at all times, represented in the Academy which 
is at its head; and the present condition of the list in 
respect to architecture is not such as to offer a large 
field for recruiting from in case of anything happening 
to those who sustain its honours amongst the body of 
the Academicians. It became expedient, then, thatan 
| architect should be one of the Associates chosen on the 

present occasion,—These are suggestions which may 
| help to soothe the wounds necessarily inflicted at all 
| such elections as this; but we wish that the injury 





were not made greater than is needful,—and that 
| to the necessary disappointment of an honourable 
| ambition were not added disabilities and losses 
elsewhere incurred as incident to the very fact of 
the pursuit of that ambition. The Academy 
which rejects should not take from the candidate 
|more than the hope which he had indulged of 
its own adoption—making its honours things which 
can be contended for only by sacrifices in other 
quarters. We are of the opinion evidently sug- 
gested, though not expressed, by our correspondent 
Scrutator in our columns of last week [pp. 1133-4], 
—that the Academy might well rescind that rule 
which requires the candidates for its honours to be 
members of no other society of the kind—though of 


give place to so few. In the case of the present elec- 
tion we know of disappointed competitors who had 
withdrawn from other bodies among whom they were 
honourably estimated, with the express view of 
qualifying themselves for such competition—and dis- 
appointment. 

We learn that it is in contemplation of Govern- 
ment to establish auxiliary Schools of Design; and 
that more than one already existing school in the 
metropolis, conducted by private individuals at their 
own risk, is likely to be converted to such a purpose. 

The Daily News states that the sculpture for the 
new pediment of the British Museum has been 
intrusted to Sir R. Westmacott. The fact, which 
is not generally known, has occasioned, it is added, 
a good deal of surprise among sculptors. Sir Richard 
had at one time retired;—and the work is of that 
character which admits of competition. 

The valuable collection of works of medizval Ar- 
the property of the late Mr. Cottingham the archi- 
tect descends, we are informed in answer to our 
questioning on the subject a fortnight ago, to his son 
and assistant, Mr. Nockalls Cottingham,— who in- 
tends to retain it entire, as indispensable to the pursuit 
of his professional career.—Mr. Cottingham succeeds 
his father as architect of the restorations at Here- 
ford Cathedral. 

A model of a new and smaller penny coinage has 
just been submitted to Her Majesty, the Lords of 
the Treasury, and the Master of the Mint. It is 
the invention of a Mr. Dowse; and consists of a dis- 
tinct circular insertion of a small piece of silver in a 
copper frame of the size and substance of a shilling. 
The obverse of the silver circle contains the usual 
head of the Queen, and the reverse a simple 1 (one 
penny). The Mint, it is said, have adopted Mr. 
Dowse’s idea :—so that pence of nothing but copper 
will hereafter be confined to the cabinets of the 
curious. 

Mr. Green, the Professor of Anatomy, will com- 
mence his course of lectures at the Royal Academy 
on Monday evening next,—and continue them on 
the five following Monday evenings. 

“So few of your readers,” writes a correspondent, 
“are likely to pass through Farm Street, Berkeley 
Square, that I venture to call the attention of con- 
noisseurs to the edifice which is rising, stately and 
strange, among tenements given over to the uses of 
Jehus or the occupation of modern Leanders; I 
mean the New Catholic Chapel in the very heart of 
the Mews. As the inevitable narrowness of aisle and 
utter absence of side chapels are in some measure 
compensated for by the exceeding richness of certain 
details (in particular, the tracery of two very fine 
windows),—I cannot help commending the building 
to the admiration or criticism of wiser architectural 
pilgrims than myself; while I announce it as perhaps 
the most perverse specimen of labour and art thrown 
away —owing to untowardness of situation—which 
even this provoking London of ours contains,” 





the many who present themselves to it, it can itself 





The Board of Ordnance has, it is stated, selected 
Mr. Milnes, the sculptor of the statuette of Nelson 
which he is about to expand into a statue for the 
town of Norwich, to execute a full-length figure of 
the Duke of Wellington to be placed in the Tower 
of London. 

Our Scottish neighbours seem quite unequal to 
the completion of the Scott monument in their capi- 
tal. Twenty-four figures are still wanting to the 
execution of its design. One more effort is, however, 
to be made, for raising 2,000. the remaining sum 
required—another Waverley Ball being projected for 
that purpose. 

The structure for the proposed Record Office, it 
is stated by our contemporary the Builder, is to be 
Elizabethan—built of brick, with a long series of bay 
windows; and is to cost 175,000/., exclusive of fixtures 
and fittings—which will be 31,500/. more. It will be 
two stories in height, and contain 141 rooms, besides 
a basement, which might be afterwards appropriated. 
Provision will be made, too, for adding a third story 
when required. There will be fire-places in every 
room,and no wood work throughout the building. The 
cost of properties for the site, beyond those in posses- 
sion, and after taking credit for various matters, is 
estimated at 109,107/.; and the net cost to the pub- 
lic of extending Carey Street across Chancery Lane 
and the Rolls estate to Fetter Lane, and of divert- 
ing and widening Fetter Lane from such pro- 
posed extension of Carey-street to Fleet Street, 
at 112,908/.— All questions seem to have been at 
length cleared up, and all arrangements to be ripe,— 
subject to one trifling contingency—the difficulty of 
getting this large sum of money. The times are 
adverse for so large an operation—yet the matter 
presses, and cannot afford, in any just view of ecc- 
nomy, to wait upon the times. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

WFIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROUMS, MONDAY, November 8, and every Monday, except 
November 22nd. A Subscriber of 2/. 2s. is entitled to an admission 
for himself and lady any Six Nights during the Season. a 

ickets, 7s. each. Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by 
himself. M.C., Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments by Alfred Weippert, 
from Gunter’s. Commence at Half-past Ten. Tickets and programmes 
at 21, Soho-square. 


TUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS.—LAST 
WEEK but ONE,—Engagement of the Misses Williams.—BEET- 
HOVEN FESTIVAL.—M. Jullien has the honour to announce that 
his Annual Series of Concerts will terminate on SATURDAY, 
November 20th, the Theatre being required for the production of the 
Grand Opera. During these few ining nights, the p will 
include all the attractive and popular music of the season, and in 
order to render them additionally attractive, M. Jullien has entered 
into an engagement with the Misses Williams, who will sing one of 
their favourite Duetts on each Evening. 

BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 

MONDAY NEXT, Novembersth, the whole of the First Part of the 
Concert will be selected from the works of Beethoven as performed at 
the celebrated Beethoven Festival, including the Overture to ‘ Fidelio’ ; 
Solo, Violin; ‘11 Tramolo,’ by M, Sainton; the Andante Allegro and 
Storm from the Pastoral Symphony; the Sonata in r; the Grand 
Symphony in c minor (the complete work), &c. &c, &c. The Second 
Part will include selections from the ‘Stabat Mater’ and ‘ Rotert le 
Diable’; a Solo, by Mr. Richardson; the Swiss Quadrille, &c. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, November 9th, the Concert will be for the 
BENEFIT of HERR KGQNIG. 
BAL MASQUE. 
M. Jullien’s Grand Bal Masqué will take place on MONDAY, 
November 22nd, and terminate the Season, 





Notes upon Dancing, Historical and Practical. By 
C. Blasis, &e. Followed by a History of the Royal 
and Imperial Academy of Dancing at Milan: to 
which are added Biographical Notices of the Blasis 
Family: interspersed with various Passages on 
Theatrical Art. Edited and translated from the 
original French and Italian, by R. Barton. With 
Engravings. Delaporte. 

Amonc theatrical artists, The Dancer has always been 

rated the lowest as a thinking and cultivated being, 

Yet the result of facts, if honestly set forth, would 

be a list of cases in exception and mitigation of such 

a sentence; astounding to those who believe in—and 

prefer—sweeping definitions. We recollect no book 

written by exhibiting, and very few by creative, 
musician which, in point of intelligence, research, or 
such general cultivation as brings a man within the 
pale of the poetical or practical fraternity, ex- 
ceed the ‘Letters on Dancing,’ by M. Noverre.— 
In spite of their many absurdities—which, in fact, 
may be referred to the cordon drawn round the class 
by contempt and antipathy—more than one anec- 
dote has reached us from which it may be gathered 
that the heroes of the far-famed Vestris race had 
heads as well as heels. A Dancer must, indeed, 
be in some measure a musician. He will rise 
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to perfection only in proportion as he appreciates 
grace in painting and sculpture. Many of those, 
accordingly, whom the public know only by their 
pirouettes have practised as well as appreciated both 
arts. By way of instance, we need go no further 
than M. St. Leon,—who is an accomplished violinist 
and, we believe, also a painter.—That their ways, how- 
ever, should be somewhat bombastic is natural, if not 
inevitable. How shall beings to whom the turning-out 
of the toes is the one serious business of life escape an 
arrogant and sublime demeanour ?—Howshall the face 
which must be practised to suppress every manifesta- 
tion of breathlessness or fatigue, end in being other 
thanamask? And, accordingtothe law which attends 
personation, it would argue a rare force of mind,—a 
remarkable power to support two characters and two 
existences at once,—if “solemn dauncing” (as the 
Elizabethan masquers respectfully called it) did not 
beget phrases as stately as the “ retort courteous” of 
a minuet—similes as fantastic, after their Arcadian 
fashion, as the arabesques and entrechats of the im- 
possible Shepherds and Villagers who meet to celebrate 
“ the Triumph of Innocence in theValley of Tempe” 
—periods as complacently deliberate as the final re- 
verence with which Mercury gathers up the bou- 
quets showered upon him by a discerning audience, 
or “ Diana the Moon” retires into her cloud to a slow 
music of mysterious muted violins and voluptuous 
wind instruments. 

Ridiculous, then, as this book may seem to those 
who approach important subjects in an irreverent 
spirit, and written (alas the day!) to serve the 
purposes of a puff, it nevertheless has a certain value 
and curiosity,—if only as proving the character above 
traced to be real. As to the preliminary chapters 
on the Dancing of the Ancients, of divers nations and 
the like, they are mainly a rifaccimento of matters 
already set forth by M. Blasis in his ‘Code of Ter- 
psichore.’ But the next section, devoted to the history 
of the ballet school at Milan,—perfected, we are 
assured, by Monsieur and Madame Blasis,—may have 
acertain value for the Bunnsand Beales, for the Lum- 
leysand the Duponchels. Let us remark, however,— 
tocontribute our mite to the stock of information—one 
peculiarity of modern Italian dancers; to which Mdlle. 
Carlotta Grisi offers the sole exception. They are 
rapid, forcible and brilliant, rather than winning or 
graceful,—they startle by single attitudes, rather than 
please by perpetual modulations and changes. And 
the maintenance of a separate race of pantomimists 
who enact the tragedy or comedy of the ballet,— 
whereas the dancers merely come in episodically,— 
tends to a discouragement of that union of the two 
styles which we fancy in Paris and London essential 
to the highest excellence. 

A large portion of these ‘ Notes 
miration and self-praise bestowed by M. Blasis, or 
his editor, on the Blasis family. There is a long 
biographical éloge of that worthy and meritorious 
singer, Mdlle. Blasis—now, buried, with a superb 
monument, in Santa Croce, at Florence,—who was 
net, nevertheless, Malibran’s equal,—as her pane- 
gyrist would have the world believe. There is a 
list of the works of M. Blasis himself; which, among 
other items, includes biographical notices of Garrick 
—of Fuselicof Pergolesi—an essay on Lucan and 
his ‘ Pharsalia’—* Francis the First and his Reign’— 
a § Dissertation on the Sublime of the Bible-—and an 
‘Artistico-Philosophical Discourse upon Man, with 
reference to his Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Powers.’ It is more than probable that each and all 
of these topics might be treated in the “ high ballet 
fashion :"—but the disposition to deal with them at 
all on the part of one so frivolously occupied (as the 
World might say) may be accepted in illustration of 
our prefatory remarks. 

Before closing the book, let us linger for a moment 
on the biography of the elder Blasis; a musical com- 
poser born at Naples, and resident during a large 
part of his life in the South of France. Though 
mediocre in point of invention,—or the world must 
otherwise have heard of his music more largely— 
“we hold his wit good’? when he reviews the modern 
fashions of opera composition; and extract a passage 
—the tone and direction of which will be familiar to 
all readers of the Atheneum. ‘The sense thercof is, 
of course, excellent, because coinciding with our 
own opinions.— 

“TI cannot help having compassion on our modern 


> are notes of ad- 





composers. Their subjects are generally unsuitable, 
while the present method of instruction does not con- 
vey a clear idea of the distinct qualities of voices, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable for the execution 
of concerted pieces, For the composition of any con- 
certed pieces, it is absolutely necessary to have the 
aid of these four kinds of voices—a bass, tenor, con- 
tralto, and a soprano, as our above-named celebrated 
masters have abundantly shown. Of this Rossini 
also has given undeniable proof in the quartet of 
Bianca e Faliero. But now the bass is become 
baritone, if it may be so called; while the tenor is 
expected to possess, in addition to its natural compass, 
certain sharp notes, which are above the register of 
the contralto. It follows, therefore, that a contralto 
can no longer exist, and, consequently, no such artistes 
as Pisaroni, Lorenzani, Mariani, or Cecconi, are now 
to be found. With respect to the soprano voices, if 
they are not of the shrillest and highest kind, they 
are unable to sing the noisy music of the modern 
school, and the greater part of these last do not reach 
the age of forty. We now often see that it is suffi- 
cient for a singer to have a voice, together with a 
year's instruction, or perhaps not so much, when he 
is thought fully prepared to appear in public with 
the name of artiste; but such as these very frequently, 
instead of being accompanied by the instruments of 
the orchestra, find it necessary to accompany the 
instruments. There exists also another great defect, 
which is, that many of our young composers do not 
habituate themselves to follow closely and philoso- 
phically the nature of the subject upon which they 
are engaged; they do not produce music that ex- 
presses exactly and individually the passions required 
by the characters and situations of the drama; nor do 
they give the true sense of the words, and thus the 
accompanying music is contrary to the sense and 
sentiment of the poetry. When, for instance, a 
singer has to deliver a tragic passage, for what reason 
should the audience be obliged to listen to a waltz 
played by the orchestra, or to witness some passage 
full of love and tenderness, overwhelmed amidst the 
uproar of brass instruments, or completely stifled by 
a tutti of the whole orchestra, or otherwise spoiled, 
perhaps by an accompaniment full of scientific and 
chromatic combinations? The orchestra itself is now 
reduced to the worst condition, by overcharged com- 
position, and by the astounding noise of wind instru- 
ments, the players of which are destroying their lungs, 
while the audience are completely stupified by these 
and the tumult of cymbals and drums. Such music 
may be very well employed in a march, or in a finale, 
where all the characters sing at once; but in an air, 
or a cabaletta, is it necessary to accompany a singer 
with keyed trumpets, as if he could not sing in tune 
without their aid? or in a duet intended to express 
love, or even hatred, must there be a full orchestra 
accompaniment? But enough—it seems to please 
the million, and we must conform,” 

Much isit to be wished that these truths were laid to 
heart,—not, however, for the purpose of turning back 
the tide of composition. That, we hold to be almost 
impossible [anfe, p. 916]; having never seen the 
effort succeed, however skilfully and systematically 
made. But an intelligent consideration of the in- 
creased means now at a composer’s control, and of the 
requisitions of our public—while it need not alienate 
the maestro from the fixed canons, principles and 
precepts of Art,— might, we think, conduct him 
to novelties in style, form and effect. What can 
be less exaggerated, less over-wrought, than the 
‘ Elijah’ of Mendelssohn ?—yet who could reproach 
it as perruque, or deny it consummate science no less 
than fresh and genial invention? Nor will the 
loudest dogmatist satisfy us that some compromise 
of the kind might not beeffected in stage-composition. 
—But enough of these speculations; which have led 
us away from the subject-matter of M. Blasis’s 
‘ Notes on Dancing,’ with all its solemn nonsense. 
The book, as we think we have proved, deserves to be 
looked over by anyone caring for things theatrical. 





Society or Brivisn Musicians.—The first of the 
new series of Chamber Concerts was opened by 
Beethoven’s Duett in A for Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello; in which the former part was firmly and ex- 
pressively sustained by Miss Binficld Williams. Her 
partner was less satisfactory. Next came a rather 


poor Ballad by Mr, Hatton, sung by Mr, Julian 








_ sce. 
Kench, who possesses one of the most musical and 
rich bass voices we have recently heard;—let hint 
however, beware of the mouthing and pom ™ 
delivery of the bygone school of English ene 
The other vocalists were the Misses Williams 
Miss Kate Loder’s Quartett for stringed my 
ments was played, as last season, with most y f 
gallant carelessness. The other instrumental eo “4 
position of home origin was a Pianoforte Trio vo 
Minor, by Mr. Charles Horsley. The first ue. 
ment is large in style, brilliant for the piano, well 
conducted, and with a climax or two cleverly wrought 
up; the andante quasi recitativo comes near the 
boundaries of legitimate writing, but keeps lon. 
ably within them. The broken passionate phrases of 
the recitative are dexterously interwoven with a grand 
cantabile, and sustained as the excitement rises by a 
tremolando accompaniment,—the whole being new in 
form, though always regular. The scherzo in { tempo 
is one of the thousand English movements which 
would never have been written had not Mendelssohn 
shown the way and set the pattern ;—the finale ig 
elegant and spirited, though the theme is not of the 
freshest. On the whole, however, this Trio is a meri- 
torious and effective work, creditable to the writer 
and to the Society. 








Sapier’s WELLS.—The Rey. James White's new 
five-act play, entitled ‘John Savile of Haysted? 
was produced on Wednesday. Its merits may be 
characterized in a word—it was clever. Cleverness 
is distinct from genius—though not unfrequently 
mistaken for it. Cleverness is a manipulative power: 
—Coleridge calls it “the brain in the hand.” To 
pervert Hamlet's saying, not profanely, “ the readi+ 
ness is all.” There is no doubt that Mr. White wields 
the pen of a ready dramatic writer—has dialogue at 
his finger’ ends,—and by this mere facility (fatal in 
other respects) has qualified himself for a popular 
playwright, if not for a dramatist of a high order; 
accordingly, even from the first scene he had secured 
the suffrages of his audience. It was only in the 
last scene of all that his tact deserted him, and 
perilled the ultimate triumph of his drama. 

The title of the play will scarcely suggest its sub- 
ject; but the list of dramatis persone taken in con 
nexion with the earliest scenes reveals the entire 


plot. From the first fall of the curtain the story is 
transparent. The celebrated George Villiers, Duke 


of Buckingham (Mr. H. Marston), and John Felton, 
a fanatic (Mr. G. Bennett), being among the cha 
racters, the theme could be no other than the 
assassination of the Duke. The dramatist has taken 
upon himself to absolve the guilt of the murderer, 
and to justify the deed by ascribing an adequate 
motive for its commission. John Savile (Mr. Phelps) 
is Felton’s kinsman, who for some time has resided 
with him on his estate near Ipswich. No two cha 
racters can be more unlike; yet habit has brought 
Savile, with his bright, cheerful spirit, to love the 
gloomy misanthropy of his puritanical relation, 
One part of the latter's conduct only he regrets— 
viz., his correspondence with Oliver Cromwell, whose 
democratic opinions are opposed to Savile's loyalist 
prejudices. The plot moves slowly, at first. ‘There 
is certain lumbering political matter to be cleared 
out of the way—and Buckingham’s tyranny and 
effeminacy are to be made prominent. Complaints 
are uttered of exactions proceeding from the court 
at Ipswich; and the master extortionist, in his tum, 
is enraged at the agriculturists of Suffolk having a 
violent objection to the sweeping effect of the Forest 
Laws. The haughty Duke has a convenient retainer 
in Ned Trivett (Mr. Hoskins)—who succeeds in mol- 
lifying his master’s anger by giving him information 
of the possibility of an amour in the neighbourhood. 
He has seen Lilian Savile (Miss Laura Addison), the 
daughter of the proprietor of Haysted, and suggests 
the means of compassing her possession. All things 
appear favourable for such a result; the damsel 
herself, as the audience are made aware, having formed 
an ideal picture of Buckingham and been strongly 
inspired with a wish to behold the actual form of him 
whose chivalrous fame had in dreams appealed 
strangely to her imagination. — This enthusiasm, 
however, is doomed to disappointment. In the 
second act, we find that the subsidy claimed by 
the Duke from the ’Squire of Haysted extends 
to the whole of his estates, Savile's distress 4 
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~~. but he bears himself like a man under 
ese; a vand sets forth to procure friendly 
is in this urgent business. During his absence, 
page and his adherent contrive to get admission 
to the old Hall—and, under feigned names, to insin- 
uate themselves into the confidence of Lilian and of 
her aunt Bridget. Finally, the former is induced to 
sock the royal favourite in his proper person, and plead 
her father’s cause with him; for which purpose she 
jeaves her home, escorted by the Duke himself and 
Ned. ‘The last two acts pass at Portsmouth, Lilian 
is still in Buckingham’s power, and the time has 
aived when he must reveal himself. He does so— 
pat not with the result on which he had reckoned. 
The maiden’s natural instinct comes to her aid— 
and she sces through his scheme. Her spirit rises— 
and she pours on him a storm of indignation: her 
moral perceptions are awakened—and she lectures 
him on his political position in terms of sudden elo- 

yence, At this juncture the voices of her approach- 
ing father and of Felton are heard ; and the curtain 
falls on her fainting in the arms of Buckingham.— 
From the next act, we learn that the Duke's retain- 
ers had smitten down the injured father and his friend 
_and secured the former ina prison. By the agency 
of one John Epslie (Mr. J. 'T’. Johnson), however, 
ld Savile is released; and gains an interview with 
Buckingham while the latter is engaged in conference 
with Soubise (Mr. Graham), a French emissary, on 
the subject of sending relief to the Huguenots at 
Rochelle. Annoyed and excited, the passionate Duke 
would have returned the intruder to his prison—but 
that the King’s protection arrives. This, nevertheless, 
he tears to pieces and scatters to the winds ;—then 
rishes out, determined to defy even the authority of 
his royal employer. But his impious career is cut 
short. Felton has been lying in ambush; and stabs 
the tyrannic and rebellious minionashe passes through 
the gateway.—Here the play should evidently have 
ended: but, with a dramatic fatuity that can scarcely 
beexplained, the author had resolved on prolonging 
theaction in order to make Lilian swallow poison sent 
to her by her father to keep as a last resource. ‘This 
she does, after all difficulty and danger have passed 
away, Old Savile arrives just in time to witness and 
lament her death: —and with this painful and 
motiveless scene the drama concludes, 

There is one situation in the play which we have 
omitted in our account, that we might distinguish 
and properly remark upon it. In it Felton, burning 
with the thirst of vengeance against Buckingham for 
having refused him a captaincy which he had desired 
and deserved, meets the latter beside a stile between 
two fields, and bars the passage against him. In the 
colloquy that ensues Felton ascertains the Duke's 
designs upon his kinswoman Lilian. The situation 
was appalling. It rose to the extremest terror. We 
saw people holding up their hands in horrible expec- 
tation. So far its effect was great—but nothing came 
of the threatened collision. The fanatic being dis- 
amed and wounded, the Duke escapes in safety. 

The principle of disappointment, indeed, prevails 
throughout the play. Nothing happens as the au- 
dience are led to expect.’ The maiden’s ideal, re- 
buked by the actual as it is, leads to no result,— 
unless it be, as perhaps the author would urge, her 
death. But her death is due te an ill-contrived acci- 
dent—so inartificially brought about as not only to 
fumish the play, as we have seen, with a second cata- 
strophe, but to be, both in effect and in fact, a rider or 
supplement to its subject and action. Mr. White has 
been uniformly unhappy in his fifth acts,—but in this, 
ofall, unhappiest, In this mistake and in the general 
Violation, to which we have alluded, of the great Shak- 
sperian principle of dramatic expectation, there is 
sufficient evidence that, notwithstanding the inge- 
muties of which we have spoken, he lacks the soul— 
the substance itself—_both of poetry and drama. He 
has the form without the power. —'The general ma- 
“riel of both his dialogue and incident is feeble ; 
though their commonplace is occasionally relieved 
by artificial passages, set off with picked phrases 
and choice morse]s of poetic diction, which, thrown 
inwith a certain degree of skill, attract vulgar admi- 
ae play is, in fact, of the melo-dramatic 


_Mr. White's production had the benefit of beau- 
tiful scenery, appropriate costume, and well-studied 


lities,-which, therefore, he managed with an air of 
mastery that was provoking from its too great facility. 
There was little to bring out the real excellences of 
any of the actors. Even the attempts at pathos 


were negatived by qualities that defied and defeated | 


sympathy: and thus the leading character, like 
the plot itself of the play, was at cross purposes. 
The most imposing part was Mr. G. Bennett’s;—and 
in it the actor frequently hovered on the verge of 
greatness. Miss Addison played as if the success of 
the piece depended on her individual efforts,—and 
it may be fairly said, secured a well-deserved triumph. 
Her detection of the Duke's insincerity and perfidy 
was exceedingly fine. On the whole, we are of opi- 
nion, that if the catastrophe be altered, the play has 
a fair chance of popularity :—though the success of 
productions of its order is to be deplored rather than 
encouraged. 





Lyceum.—An amusing interlude, in one act, was 
produced on Monday called ‘ Box and Cox;’ with 
the evident purpose of giving Mr. Buckstone and 
Mr. Harley some special fun to enact,—as much for 
their own entertainment as for that of the audience. 
The authorship is ascribed to Mr. Morton. John 
Box (Mr. Buckstone) is a journeyman printer, who 
is employed all night,—and Mr. James Cox (Mr. 
Harley) a journeyman hatter, employed all day. 
Nothing so feasible, therefore, as for their landlady, 
Mrs. Bouncer (Mrs. Macnamara), to let to both the 
same room and bed: and this she does furtively— 
much to the perplexity of her two innocent victims. 
Each in turn finds his coals, candles, and lucifers 
missing,—and each accuses his landlady of pecula- 
tion. At length the mystery is cleared up. Coa, 
having a holiday, returns home, meets Bow in his 
room, quarrels with him, and finally has an expla- 
nation,—in the course of which the two discover that 
both are affianced to the same lady. A new source 
of perplexity thus arises,—which is ended by the 
circumstance of the lady having in the mean time 
married a third lover, one Mr. Knox.And so be- 
tween Box, Cox, and Knox, a fire of rapid sparkling 
repartee is sustained with much spirit and decided 
success, 


Marytenone.—Mrs. Warner revived on Monday 
‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ as altered by Mr. Knowles 
from Beaumont and Fletcher;—performing with her 
usual force the part of Evadne. This part she may 
be truly said to have made her own. Amintor was 
enacted with much grace by Mr. H. Vining,—whose 
progress fully justifies our early expectations of his 
talent: and Miss Angell performed the part of the 
deserted maiden, Aspatia, with fine poetical appre- 
ciation. 





Mvsicat anp Dramatic Gossip, —It is with 
pleasure that we call attention to the gradual 
ramification of Mr. Hullah’s musical operations 
in our educational institutions, as an evidence of 
the steady progress of a sound system. Without 
any reference to the fashions of the hour, we have 
always considered permanence the only satisfac- 
tory test of the applicability of any given method 
of instruction to popular wants —yet more of its 
own efficiency. To demand that there shall be 
no mistake in any new experiment—no important 
points overlooked—no takings-for-granted—no sur- 
render of calm judgment to the infatuation bred by 
sudden favour and popularity—is what no wise man 
should do: unless he feels himself necromancer enough 
to people our Colleges with normal Angels — not 
mortal schoolmasters But the wise man has a 
right, at the end of ten years, when the fever and 
the folly have subsided, to ask “ Where is your 
system ?_where your church and its congregation ?” 
Now, having somewhat minuteiy followed the attacks, 
assaults, and examinations to which the Wilhem 
method has recently been subjected on the other side 
of the Channel — and allowing [see ante, p, 894] 
for many national dissimilarities which have limited 
its acceptance and narrowed its usefulness in France, 
—the result is, that it still keeps its old ground 
there, while a score more showy courses of instruc- 
tion have been ‘founded, flourished, and decayed.” 


| 
| 





we receive tidings from Edinburgh that the, efforts 
of that pleasing writer and in genious man, M. 
Mainzer, which have, again and again, been cited 
triumphantly as productive of far larger and more 
immediate results, have followed the same downward 
course as attended them in Paris,—and are now ap- 
proaching, if indeed they have not already reached, 
a state of utter suspension, 

The Daily News announces that ‘ Elijah’ is already 
fixed upon as the great feature of the Norwich 
Festival next autumn: and that the Committee is 
anxious to secure the composer to conduct it in per- 
son. We imagine that Dr. Mendelssohn will be 
wanted in every direction: as we heard, while 
abroad, of a Minner-gesang Fest which is to be given 
on the largest possible scale at Frankfort next 
summer—and those who superintend the works at 
Cologne Cathedral still declare that they hold to 
their purpose of throwing open the nave (to the 
height of the side aisles) next year with a stately 
religious celebration. 

The name of M. Dizi must be added to the list of 
the current year’s obituary of Musicians. He died a 
few days since, in Paris, aged sixty-seven. We have 
always held M. Dizi to be one of the most beautiful 
harp-players of any time; inasmuch as he confined 
his instrument within its own proper bounds,—those 
of grace, elegance, and a certain faéry and fantastic 
brilliancy. Recent wonder-mongers may have added 
much to its executive resources; but few (M. Gode- 
froid honourably excepted) have retained the charm 
in which so much individual character lies. M. Dizi 
was during a large part of his professional life resi- 
dent in London,—and was one of the gentlemen 
who assisted in the formation of the Philharmonic 
Society. 

Among other novelties in preparation for M. Jul- 
lien’s Theatre, a grand opera, by Mr. E. Loder, on 
the subject of ‘Pizarro’ is mentioned. This is a 
pleasant hearing to all who, like ourselves, have 
always highly esteemed the talent of Mr. E. Loder 
—carelessly put forth though it has been, and often 
under the most unfavourable auspices. 


We perceive that among the other charitable en- 
tertainments which speak so emphatically to the 
liherality of the Artist, the musical profession is 
about to organize a concert for the benefit of the 
family of the late Mr. Rooke. The programme will 
include selections from ‘ Amilie,’ sung by the original 
singers. 

The American journals record the remarkable 
success of MM. Herz and Sivori, who have been 
giving in New York joint weekly concerts to very 
large audiences.—Mr, and Madame Macfarren are 
also in “the States:” the former was to conduct 
his Overture to ‘Chevy Chace’ at one of the above- 
mentioned meetings,—the latter had entered into 
engagements with M. Bochsa’s operatic company to 
sing contralto to Madame Bishop's soprano. Music 
seems to be taking strides,rather than steps,on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is difficult to avoid specu- 
lating on the shape and colour of the fruits which 
may be expected should creative genius appear in 
America, Whereas Europe has gone through the 
probation of school after school—a progressive edu- 
cation under master after master — thus gradually 
becoming inured to those changes which, if they 
vitiate taste on the one hand, gradually develope 
knowledge on the other—our distant relations begin 
with Beethoven, Weber, and—Verdi, A fair num- 
ber of substantial theoretical works, however, seem 
in request among them.—While on the subject of 
foreign musical movements, we may mention that 
the only renowned contralto extant besides Mdlle, 
Alboni—Signora Angri (described to us by compe- 
tent witnesses as a brilliant and somewhat imperious 
singer) is about to winter at St. Petersburgh :—for 
which city, too, it is said that Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario have signed opera engagements for the winters 
of 1848 and 1849. Rumour mentions that Madame 
Castellan will join the Opera Company at Covent 
Garden next year—there, as at Paris, to divide duties 
with Madame Persiani, 


There scems to have heen little calling for report 


In England, too, while we perpetually read of the | in Paris during the week ;—save ‘ Le Braconnier,’ 
method being tried in many new places: taking root a one-act trifle at the Opéra Comique, by M. Héquet, 
in some, and evidencing its central vitality by the |—and the début at the Académie of M. Barbot, a 





ating, Mr, Phelps had a part far below his capabi- 
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large and capacious building rising in Long Acre,— | second tenor from the Conservatoire, A ballet, to be 
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¢alled, it is said, ‘The Five Senses,’ is in preparation 
for Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi. 

What will the sturdy folk who so long denied the 
existence of the French operas great and small, 
their value and their influences, say now? The 
Gazette Musicale announces that the repertory of 
Madame Viardot Garcia at Covent Garden will in- 
clude ‘Iphigénie en Tauride,’ ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
‘Les Huguenots,’ and ‘ La Juive,’-—four chefs-d' euvre 
from the Paris dcadémie.—Mr. Lumley is said to 
be once more in treaty with M. Roger of the Opéra 
Comique.—We hear, moreover, that Mr. Mitchell 
has left town for Paris and Brussels with the inten- 
tion, if possible, of bringing over a French comic 
opera company to the St. James’s Theatre ;—and 
we are told that among the tenors of high preten- 
sions in Italy M. Masset, formerly of the same 
theatre, stands in the first rank.—There is no escap- 
ing the deduction to be drawn from these facts but 
by the hypothesis of a universal corruption and de- 
cadence of taste:—and supposing this proved, the 
Atheneum is justified in giving itself on the occasion 
the credit due to far-sightedness. 

Mr. Marston's play of ‘ The Heart and the World’ 
has been, for the present, removed from the Hay- 
market bills; and this, we think, is a judicious mea- 
sure till the cast can be considerably strengthened. 
The author will, if he takes our advice, avail himself 
of the same interval to reinforce his own action in 
parts,—above all, to throw something more of vitality 
into the Second Act. There is too much that is 
fine in the conception and sentiment of this play to 
be sacrificed for want of any of the means which may 
aid in giving to these due developement and expres- 
sion.—Connected with this drama, there is one re- 
mark which we desire to make affecting Mr. Webster. 
That he cast this play injudiciously he is, of course, 
now convinced; but there is a yet more important 
consideration, to his credit~and which we desire to 
press because we think our contemporaries have not 
done him justice by overlookingit. Someofthem have, 
like ourselves, been long engaged in complaints of 
the small encouragement afforded to the native legiti- 
mate drama by managers and by others. Perhaps 
the complaint comes with less force against a 
manager than against other parties—as managers are 
pretty sure generally to shape their supply to the 
nature of the demand. It is greatly to Mr. Webster's 
praise, then, that, in this and other instances, by the 
production of plays of high aim, he has shown a 
disposition to uphold and advance the English drama 
by such means as are in his power--and he has a 
right to the distinct recognition of that fact by those 
who, like ourselves, have clamoured for its support. 
His claim is a thing apart from all questions of the 
success or non-success of the particular piece to 


which he gives a hearing in the name of dramatic | 


| 
| 





A paper was received from M. Claudet, containing an 
account of various photogenicexperiments. They show 
that the solar spectrum is endow¢d with three differ- 
ent photogenic actions, which correspond with three 
groups susceptible of being attributed to the three 
groups of red,’ yellow and blue rays. These three 
actions have distinct characters; each of the radia- 
tions has the effect of fixing the vapours of mercury 
in Daguerreotype plates, but they are in other respects 
so different that they cannot mingle or assist each 
other; on the contrary, they destroy each other. The 
effect commenced by the blue rays is destroyed by 
the yellow and red rays, and that which is produced 
by the red rays is destroyed by the yellow. The 
effect of the yellow rays is destroyed by the red, and 
that of the last two is destroyed by the blue rays. 
These changes appear to indicate that the chemical 
compound which covers the plate remains always 
the same under the various influences, and that there 
is no separation or isolation of the constituent 
principles. By a proper application of this theory, 
it will be possible to efface any image upon a plate, 
and yet leave it in such a state as to receive a new 
impression.—Oct. 25.._M. Le Verrier read a paper 
on periodical comets, in which he states as the result 
of his investigations and observations, that the 
periodical comet discovered by M. Faye in 1843 is 
not identical, as has been supposed, with the comet 
discovered in 1770 by Meissicr, and which bears the 
name of Lexell.—M. Le Verrier next read a letter 
from Mr, Hind, announcing the discovery of a small 
planet on the 18th inst. M. Arago announced that 
the planet discovered by Mr. Hind was seen from the 
Paris Observatory on the nights of the 21st, 22nd, 
and 24th, but that it was not his intention to publish 
the observations made here until he should have 
addressed them direct to Mr. Hind, in order that the 
latter gentleman might have the just satisfaction of 
calculating himself the elements of his planet.—A 
letter was received from M. Darlu, stating that he 
had observed at Paris, on the 24th, between nine and 
ten o'clock, an aurora borealis, This aurora was also 
seen from several places in the environs of Paris, 
At Isle-Adam the inhabitants were struck with the 
vividness of the light, which appeared to emanate from 
two centres, one a little towards the east, the other 
towards the west.—A paper was received from M. 
Adolphe Bobierre and M. E. Moride, on an improve- 
ment in bleaching with chlorurets, by absorbing the 
last traces of chlorine which may remain in cloths or 
papers subjected to the bleaching process.—M. J. B. 
Roque presented some observations on the various 
substances which may be substituted with advantage 
for linen rags in the manufacture of paper. According 
to his experiments, a very excellent pulp may be 
obtained from the banana and the aloe.—A diseus- 
sion took place on the following questions:—Is ty phus 


legitimacy; and managers have little encouragement | fever an original and distinct, or a symptomatic, 


to be public-spirited or tasteful if the appreciation 
due to their taste and public spirit be withheld. 


malady? Is it cured by mercurial frictions? 
Chronicles of the Charterhouse.—In the Atheneum, 


Mr. Vandenhoff and his daughter—now, we rejoice | of last Saturday week, you review a work called 


to hear, sufficiently recovered from the effects of her 
accident—are, we believe, likely to appear under the 
new management at the Olympic. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Oct. 18.—M. Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire made a communication to the 
Academy respecting experiments for domesticating 
some of the animals at the Jardin des Plantes,—M. 
Becquerel communicated the results of experiments 
relative to the action of salt in vegetation. He has 
found saline solutions rather injurious than useful; 
but he is not yet sufficiently advanced with his experi- 
ments to warrant him in saying that this is also the 
case with salt used in the granulated state—M. Payen 
read a paper on the disease with which the tomata, 
or love-apple, has been affected this year. He con- 
siders it to be similar to that of the potato.—A letter 
was received from M.Vico, announcing the discovery 
at Rome, on the 3rd, of a new comet, invisible to 
the naked eye. Its right ascension was diminishing 
with great rapidity.—A letter from M. Schumacher 
announces the discovery at Hamburg, on the 11th, 
of a telescopic comet, near the constellation of Her- 
cules, by Madame Riimker, the wife of the Director 
of the Hamburg Observatory. — Communications 
were received from different places giving accounts 
of the observations of the recent eclipse of the sun.— 





‘Chronicles of Charter House.’ I beg leave to 
point out a strange error into which the author of 
that work has fallen. In the passage giving a brief 
summary of the life of Thomas Sutton, the author 
states him to have been born in the year 1531; and 
after his education, that he determined to visit foreign 
parts—that he went to Spain, and from thence passed 
into Italy, France,and the Netherlands,—and that “he 
is said to have taken a part in the Italian wars, and 
was present at the sacking of Rome, under the Duke 
of Bourbon.” Rome was sacked, and the Duke of 
Bourbon was killed in the assault, on the Gth of May 
1527—four years before Thomas Sutton was born. 
Tam, &c. Rosert Lemon, 

Pimlico, Oct. 26, 1847. 

Improvements in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea.—This 
is perhaps one of the oldest gardens in England; and 
it gives us much pleasure to learn that the Society of 
Apothecaries has given up all intention of removing 
it from its present site. It was founded nearly 200 
years ago, and has been kept up at considerable 
annual expense for the benefit of the various medical 
schools and hospitals in the metropolis. The society 
has now come to the determination of making it still 
more useful by improving and adapting it to the 
present state of botanical science. * * The improve- 
ments about to be commenced in this garden are of 
the following description; —The hardy plants are to 


eS 
be re-arranged upon the groupingsystem: numbering 
is to be done away with, and each plant is to han 
| its name affixed to it. This will, without doubt, 
| prove a great boon to medical students who h 5 
| often little time to consult printed lists . besid . 
| will bring more readily under their notice ear i 
| those fine medicinal plants which this garden 
tains. A new range of span-roofed hothouses par 
greenhouses are to be built in the centre of the garden: 
and these are planned so as to have the fine old marble 
statue of Sir Hans Sloane in the centre of the ran " 
A new entrance will be made in Swan-Walk, at the 
east end of the range of houses ; and a pond for water. 
plants is to be formed at the bottom of the garden 
in connection with the Thames, and which ‘Will be 
filled at every flood-tide.— Gardeners’ ( ‘hronicle, 


Camels in File.—Oct. 20.—I don’t know whether 
you will think the following worth notice—particy. 
larly as it does not affect the main point of your 
correspondent’s recommendation respecting the in. 
troduction of camels in Australasia—f Atheneum P 
1084) :—Camels are not attached together by a rope 
passed through the cartilage of the nose—but by a 
rope fastened round the nose and the back of the 
head.—The young and the frisky dromedaries have a 
thin cord passed through the ring of one nostril; but 
this is always in the hand of the rider, and is used 
with great care for fear of tearing the ring of the 
nose. I never knew a hole through the cartilage: 
although I have made long journies with caravans of 
sixty and eighty camels,—and possessed both camels 
and dromedaries myself.—J. Bonomi. 

Fanciful Titles.—A varicty of French novel-writers, 
even the ablest, frequently choose very singular titles 
for their works,—apparently because they think such 
eccentricity is necessary to secure them attention. At 
this moment works are in course of publication called 
‘The Club of the Damned,’—‘ The Bloody Shoe- 
strings,—* My Father’s Shirt,—‘The Blue-faced 
Knight,’—and ‘ The Nose.’ Modern French poets, 
too, have the funniest ideas and expressions imagin- 
able. Within the last few days the following tit-bits 
have appeared in “ poems” which have the preten- 
sion to be serious :—“ A sound as when the moon 
sneezes." It looked like a ray of honey !”—* The 
agitated steel,” for the ringing of a bell.—* Heaven 
coughed,” for it thundered.—* Great man! thou 
art not a simple ceiling—thou art the sky!"— 
“ Heaven—God’s blue carpet !*—* Those tender 
fowls with heavenly wings—angels.” — Edinburgh 
Register. 

Art-Union Lotteries.—Our paper contains an 
advertisement on the subject of two large paintings 
by Dubufe, ‘ The Temptation’ and ‘The Expulsion, 
which a Mr. Brett, of London, some five or six years 
ago, exhibited to the public,—and received sub- 
scriptions for their sale in 20,000 shares of one guinea 
each ; with a promise at the same time, to the share 
holders that each subscriber of a guinea should re- 
ceive an engraving from each of the two pictures. The 
offer was alluring —subscriptions were received : 
but years passed by and no pictures are balloted 
for,—and worse still, no engravings are announced as 
now, or even nearly, ready. The shareholders, passive 
for atime, grow clamorous at last; and a public 
meeting was called at Liverpool, when resolutions 
were adopted, and Mr. Brett written to for an expla- 
nation of the matter. The reply, as it has reached 
us, is, that the money received was invested (for 
better security, we suppose) in the Gloucester 
and Aberystwith and Cork and Waterford Railways; 
that it has since been lost; that balloting for pic- 
tures is illegal, by a recent Act of Parliament; and 
that, under the circumstances, it is hoped gentlemen 
will not press for a return of the money. The mat 
ter, of course, is still under consideration.—Daily 
News. 

_—_—_—_——— 

To Connesroxpexts.—J. D—n.—M. R.—W. F. D.—A. B. 
—Puritan—received. 

R. W. is informed that a notice of the kind which he has 
communicated does not come within the scope of the 
Atheneum, 

We have received from Mr. Lowe another communication 
—giving an account of an Auroral Arch which was observed 
at Highfield House Observatory on the evening of Nov. L- 
and soliciting descriptions of it from other observers. We 
mention this for the purpose of advising such to send their 
communications direct to Mr. Lowe himself—as we cannot, 
ourselves, give up further space to the subject of thes 
Aurore, excepting under very especial circumstances, 
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dinburgh - Persons assuring in this oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate burn, Stin sof Neseou 8, nd - = wo hay in eo an 
¥ fe rts, and producing a healthy freshness and 
At Sst December, 1845, it was conatainel, on investigation, that | of premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, transparency of Complexion, and softness and delicacy of the 
is the Surplus Fund amounted to upwards o and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have | Hands and Arms. Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by 
tains an 614,000, likewise the ‘security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance | A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, Senden: and by all 
paintings tu it was suflicient to enable the Directors, after setting aside i whe ap oy hk a a = annual income of 65,0002, | Chemists and Perfumers. 
ove upwards o! arising from the issue of nearly 6000 policies. —- 
‘pulsion, £204,000 as aGUARANTEE FUND, Annual Premium to Assure £100. PPETITE and DIGESTION 1 MPROV ED, 
six years Wedelare and provi ted ap my “Annum, for the Age. 3 ( -¥ Fou, wo Years. by Term, - ap £. BEIne 4 woncs aTE RSH ins S40 Ck, 
: > s te 20 o1 019 1 11110 an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies eat, Game 
ed sub- a pp ye — 30 3 ss 7 0 os and for _ ouring Soups —~? Curr ies, Iteontribute ate health 
1e guinea Additions ; being, in the case of the early Insurances, 49 150 169 21410 Ke its Stomachiec properties, and is used and recommended by the 
' } ~ > 50 lit 119 10 40n ‘aculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrius, 6, Vere-street, 
he share- UPWARDS of THREE per C ENT. per ANNUM of BONUS z ford- t, Lond 1 63, Broad-street, W t Barel 
on the original Sum insured. 60 324 370 6 O10 xford-stree zondon, and 6%, Droad-stree orcester; Darclay 
rould re And in order to provide for the case of those parties who may One-half of the “ whole term” Premium may remain on credit : mde 4 — bpm erm 4 and other Oilmen and Merchants in 
res, The die before 3ist December, 1852, when the next investigation | for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life Nh he a hy ere " y ih eceine? eae pen the 
- i wot Seeoniien of Surplus is made, there was provided os a aoe, be the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid offat any | wrapp yper and Fabel, aus 
received ; ime without notice. ~ 
IL in mat ion at the rate of Two per Cent. per Annum, on the Policies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered, IT 
balloted accumulated amount of the original ‘Abonrances, and pre- | void in cor rence of death by suicide, duelling, or the hands THE most AGREEABLE APERIENT in the 
unced as viously declared additions, for each Premium that may be | of justice. In vo of death by the above causes, where the Policies ny orld is WATER when applied with Dr, SCOTT'S APE- 
a paid after 31st December, 1845, provided the party die before | are not assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will be | RITIVE VASE.—It releases persous of a costive habit from the 
8, passive 3ist December, 1852 2 (having been insured at least five years), | returned. odious nece: a “of swallowing purgatives, and saves them from 
ublic this addition, supposing the ease of a party, insured in the Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. the miseries caused by the frequent use of opening medicines, 
& pu early years of the Society’s existence, to die after payment of | The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, | Sold only by F. Hood, 369, Strand, who also supplies Dr. Scott's 
solutions the premium for the year 1852, would be for the 7 years from | and Policies issued the same day. SONIFERS for restoring hearing, ‘the power of which may be re- 
<pl ce! December, 1845, to 31st December, 1852, upwards of 25 per E. BATES, Resident Dire a gulated to any individual's deafness, and adapted either for ren- 
an expla t. on the original Assurance ; or at the rate of upwards of A Liberal Commission to Soli Mena neal i eee. dering conversation audible or the service at places of worship. 
, reached TAREE and a HALF per CENT. per ANNUM of BUNUS : nd Agent Descriptions sent free on receipt of two post stamps. No. 369 is the 
ted (for . on the ofiginal Sum ee THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. third house east of Exeter Hall. 
ster 1AC $ So eA Aes mat he pete qe re 
loucestet iiinem A WILLIAM GEORGE: Chiet “Clerk. NO® TON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently PE SRFECT FREEDOM ‘hee ym n COU GHS, in 
. , ; ated \ndrew- “square, Edinburgh, recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all who ten minutes after use, is insures 1 by 
Railways; PE oa oe : Pere ‘ — onthe Sem Indigestion, ae Sane aaous and Liver Com- DR. LOCUCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
4 8 Additic ns o be deciared a 1e nex perioc ical Inves- aints: they act asa powerfu: tonic and gentle aperient, impart- ym tl or 0 ) 
g for pic- oes, on 3ist December, 1852, will become a Vested Right under if ang str ngth to the steinach, and composure to th ro mars us yuten. ones Ed ER. Sa Rector of Hane vO N i. 
ent ; and yy her in Existence, which may be opened in the course d in bottles at 1s. 14d., or 28. 9d, and ig, each, by A. Willoughby “ Gentlemen,—Having been cured of an obstinate and distressing 
entlemen LONDON AGE NC Y,—Ofti lE & Co, (late B. G. Windus}, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly ail | cough, under which I laboured for the last eleven months, by the 
ei 1, Pall Mail W -e ‘t — Offices, 4, Royal E atange! buildings, and | Medicine Venders.— Be sure to ask for NORTON’S b ILLS, and do | use of Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, I take the liberty of addressing 
The mat- “ et—HUGH MRE AN, Agent not be pefsuaded to purchase an imitation. you these few lines, hoping that my feeble testimony of their 
Dail: , = es ati a o o% efficacy may be the means of inc ducing those who suffer have to 
1,—Daily UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, No. 10, CHATHAM | “ply to so sale and effectual a remedy. | (Signed) J. Starssny.” 
LAC. iE oF . Jr. LOCO! Ss 5 give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
E, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. sour or eerie ECS ee 53, DAME-STREET, of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, They 
- ? - : : taste. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) pave & Snes oe Q 7 
p.—A. R. Pr 14d., 28. 9d., and 118, per box. 
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Agents—Da Silva dé C 0. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London ; sold 
by all Medicine Venders. 





pe of the The Bank of Lreland. Sir W. all, Bart. & Co. Te E SURPRI SI N G E XCE LLEN C E OF 
POLICIES Physicians—Henry Davies, M.D. ; Alex. Read, M.D. ; Thomas Thomson, M.D. HOLLOWAY'S PILLS IN THE CURE OF INDIGES- 
nunication PREMIUMS issued by this old-established Company on the most approved principles of Life Insurance. TLON.—Extract of a Letter from Mr. Thomas Holland, Seaton- 
pserved fig Jets, or w Sare received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, for a limited number street, Liverpool, dated July 26, 18i7.—“ To Professor Holloway.— 
is observ BONUS ro Thies af or decre: pasing scale ; or only one half of the premium may be paid, for a term to be agreed upon. Sir, 1 had suffered intensely for many years from bad digestion, 
f Nov. l= wo Thirds the Profits are added to the Policies, and One Third to the Capital, which thus forms a perpetually | attended with sleepless nights, frightful dreams, want of appetite, 
rvers. We hicutt of Poy: ——_ and extreme debility. The best advice I obtained was of no avail. 
‘send theit P. olicy-holders of 5002. and upwards to vote at the general meztings of the Proprictors,—two of the Auditors being always | I was in this wretched state when I commenced Leg Fe | 
ve cannot, mene ~The D pills, which in a few weeks comeneiely restored me to hi 
we liberal Comin Fas we irectors continue to appoint to the Agency of the Company, upon application from competent persons; and a pao uite anew man, my appeti' ood, I sleep well, and am 
ct of thew ieee on is allowed to the legal profession, pable of enduring reat ‘atte me. These blessings I enjoy by taking 
neces, and gery necessary information, may be obtained at the Company’s Office, Ne, 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London ; vonr Lada is.” — Sol drugeists, and dae by taking 
Agency-oftice, No, 53, Dame-strect, Dublin, HARLES SAUN DERSON, Secretary. olloway’s itablishment, 44, Braga, Lond 
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A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S ; 


WRITINGS AND LIFE, |# 


= 


goc! 


In NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, with 196 ILLUSTRATIONS, a 


Price HALF-A-CROWN ericu Vouvme Sewer, on THREE SHILLINGS Ciorn Lerrenep. ter 
1NG NE 


Notwithstanding the suecess which has attended the various Editions of Sir WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, the Public has never ceased to shew great 
favour to the Series which contains the Forty-eight Volumes of Novels—“ the Magnum Opus” of the Author. The Publishers, therefore, with a desire to follow 
out, to the utmost extent, the Cheap Issues of the day, have now to announce— 























PIRST, 
On 1st December nect, 
VOLUME ONE OF THE Eu, Re 
7 T BRITIS 
i] All Le 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, rm Forty-rient Votvmes, ce 
street, 2 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. OY 
A Volume to appear every Fortnight till completed. v8 
¢ ‘. ail . for the ' 
The well-known Designs attached to the Edition 1829—33 (excepting a few Proofs which still remain), may be looked upon as worn out. Each Volume of the present Issue will Fenale, 
therefore haye a Frontispiece after StaxrieLD and others, and a Vignette Title. Atandid 
ee : om 
he Insti 
SECOND vie 
’ toa Can 
On 22nd December next, ‘ Roy 
= 4, Tenter 
VOLUME FIRST OF THE annat 
INSTI 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

IN TEN VOLUMES, Uniform with the WAVERLEY NOVELS, in 48 Volumes. TIE 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. meant 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Mustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. et _ 
Me ate se ot 
Managed 

Mach 
THIRD, ile 
ro f 
On 3rd May 1848, on the Completion of the LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Ret 
Protestal 
VOLUME FIRST OF ba 
Jervis, F 

x . ‘ vy > ‘ F 4 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, IT 
: of 
In TWELVE VOLUMES, Uniform with the NOVELS in 48 Volumes, and LIFE in 10 Volumes, | & 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. erat 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Mlustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. ae 
tary of t] 
= 
ve Qistin, 
FOURTH, pry 
On 18th October, on the Completion of the POETRY, ee 
si . rinted 
VOLUME FIRST OF palo 
}) the Sec 
ig 4 a Py 9Q ms) 7 ed 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 1 
In TWENTY-EIGHT Volumes, Uniform with the NOVELS in 48 Vols., LIFE in 10 Vols., and POETRY in 12 Vols. ton a 
Price HALP-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. — 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—IMustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Paling, 
Miss Eli 
chester-s 
_ There 
Instructi 
RECAPITULATION. NAN 
VOLUME FIRST of the NOVELS, on __Ist December neat. Me. TES 
VOLUME FIRST of the LIFE, on 22nd December next. een 
VOLUME FIRST of the POETRY, on — 3rd May 1848, Kitoe 
VOLUME FIRST of the PROSE, on 18th October 1848. "he 
THE ENTIRE SERIES, in NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, will be completed in December 1849. Ws 
’ 
Premiun 
ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London ; Mannfac 
And all Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, who may have Prospectuses, containing Specimen Page of the Novels, on application to the Publishers. pe 
on ——— —_- ——— : = = ee ———SS— ———— : . nd pani ™ 
Printed by Ja3 EMES, of No. - , in th y of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Ch y-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; a , 

by J ouN Faaxcts, ot No. 1h, Wellington-strect. Northe in Dra pm Ag Publishers at No.14, in Wellington-s street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—A gents: for Scott an08 feast 
Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, November 6, 1847. attention 
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